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CLARENCE WALWORTH ALVORD, HISTORIAN 
By Soron J. Buck 


Early in 1905 an instructor in history at the University of IIli- 
nois made a trip to Belleville, Illinois, as the agent of the state 
historical library for the purpose of examining an old French 
document reputed to be in the courthouse at that place. In Octo- 
ber, 1907, representatives of seven state historical agencies met 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, for the purpose of effecting an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of western historical interests. The forces 
set in operation by these two events, working both independently 
and together, were destined to exert perhaps the most potent in- 
fluences upon the development of historical activities pertaining 
to the Mississippi Valley from that time to the present. 

Clarence Walworth Alvord, the instructor referred to, had 
been born in Massachusetts in 1868, the descendant of a long line 
of New England ancestors. He had been graduated from Williams 
College in 1891; had taught at Milton Academy two years; had 
studied history at Friedrich Wilhelm University in Berlin from 
1893 to 1895 and at the University of Chicago a part of the fol- 
lowing year; had taught history and mathematics in the prepar- 
atory school of the University of Illinois for four years; and 
had been promoted in 1901 to an instructorship in history in the 
university proper, where, in 1905, he was teaching European 
history, with the Italian Renaissance as his main interest. His 
selection for the Belleville expedition was probably due primari- 
ly to his knowledge of French institutions and especially of the 
French language, but his training under Professor Paul Schef- 
fer-Boichorst in Berlin and his natural aptitude enabled him to 
make the most of the opportunity. He found not only the French 
document referred to but also a mass of Cahokia Manuscripts 
pertaining to the Virginia period of Illinois history. His report, 
issued as a bulletin by the state historical library in 1905, was a 
comprehensive and learned document. In it he recommended not 
only the publication of the Cahokia Manuscripts but also the 
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formulation of a systematic plan for the ‘‘exhaustive publica. 
tion of the material for the history of Illinois.”’ 

President Edmund J. James of the University of Illinois, who 
was also president of the board of trustees of the state histori. 
cal library, realized that the situation offered great possibilities 
for scholarly and effective historical work and that the right man 
was at hand to develop it; and it was doubtless at his suggestion 
that the trustees asked Alvord to edit the material he had 
found. When it is considered that up to this time he had 
had no experience in editorial work and that his interest in 
and acquaintance with western history was of only a few 
months’ standing, it is almost incredible that he was able in 
two years to transcribe, translate, edit, and put through the press 
The Cahokia Records, 1778-1790, a work that set a new standard 
for state historical editing and bookmaking in the West. More- 
over, he included as the introduction to the volume a brilliant 
monograph of 143 pages on ‘‘The County of Illinois,’’ which 
won his doctor’s degree at the University of Illinois. This study 
was based not only upon the Cahokia Manuscripts and printed 
material but also upon the even more valuable Kaskaskia Manu- 
scripts and Menard Papers, which Alvord had discovered dur- 
ing a second field trip in the summer of 1905. Much of his time 
during these years must also have been devoted to the working 
out, in conjunction with an advisory committee of professors of 
history from various institutions of the state, of detailed plans 
for several series of volumes of collections, each to include all the 
important inedited documents for a period or phase of the his- 
tory of Illinois. 

Having been appointed general editor of the Collections of the 
state historical library and relieved of part of his teaching duties 
at the university, Alvord proceeded to make arrangements with 
various scholars for editing volumes or series, joined with Pro- 
fessor Evarts B. Greene of the university in editing The Gov- 
ernors’ Letter-Books, 1818-1834 (1910), and assembled and edit- 
ed The Kaskaskia Records, 1778-1790 (1910), consisting of mate- 
rial drawn from the Kaskaskia Manuscripts, the Menard Papers, 
the British Museum, the papers of the Continental Congress, the 
Draper Manuscripts of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, the Canadian Archives, the Archiepiscopal Archives of 
Quebec, and other collections. Arrangements having been made 
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for the completion of this ‘‘ Virginia Series’’ with a number of 
volumes of George Rogers Clark Papers, to be edited by Profes- 
sor James A. James of Northwestern University, Alvord then 
turned his attention to the preceding period and assembled and 
edited, in conjunction with Professor Clarence EK. Carter of 
Miami University, the documents for a ‘‘ British Series’’ of the 
Collections. A total of fourteen volumes of Collections were 
brought out under Alvord’s general editorship from 1907 to 1920 
inclusive, an average of one a year. He was also special editor, 
either alone or in collaboration with another, of six of these vol- 
umes and of one published in 1921 after he had resigned the 
general editorship. In 1918 he submitted to the trustees of the 
library a ‘‘Memorandum on State Historical Work Relating to 
the Great War’’ that led to the establishment of a War Records 
Section of the library; and at the time of his resignation in 1920 
he was engaged in editing the four-volume History of the 33rd 
Division, A.E.F., by Frederic L. Huidekoper, which was pub- 
lished by the library the following year under the editorial su- 
pervision of Alvord’s successor. 

In the meantime two other agencies had been created in IIli- 
nois for the promotion of historical work and in both of them 
Alvord was the guiding spirit. Plans were laid in the fall of 1909 
that led ultimately to the establishment of the Illinois Historical 
Survey in the graduate school of the university, with Alvord in 
charge of the work. The present writer was research associate 
from 1910 to 1914 and a staff of assistants was built up. The 
purpose of the survey was to facilitate research and encourage 
the production of monographs in Illinois and western history, 
and especially to lay the foundations for the production of a 
scientific history of the state in connection with the centennial 
in 1918 of its admission to the Union. The work of the survey in 
compiling bibliographies; building up the university library; 
making surveys of archival and other manuscript materials 
throughout the country and abroad; assembling documents, 
transcripts, and photostats; compiling statistics; and promoting 
investigations cannot be described here. Suffice it to say that the 
activities of the survey together with the editorial work on the 
Illinois Historical Collections soon developed into a veritable 
laboratory of state history with Alvord as the directing head. 

When the Illinois Centennial Commission was established in 
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1913, with the preparation and publication of a history of the 
state as one of its duties, Alvord was appointed editor-in-chief 
of the work. Plans were worked out for a five-volume compre- 
hensive history and a preliminary volume on J/linois in 1818, The 
editor wisely decided to write the first volume of the general his- 
tory, covering the period to 1818, himself, and the remaining 
volumes were assigned to other members of the university fac- 
ulty. The collection of source materials for this history was ear. 
ried on in a remarkably thorough and systematic manner, the 
resources of the survey and the state historical library being 
drawn upon for the purpose, as well as those of the centennial 
commission. An assistant was employed in Paris to make copies 
of a large number of unpublished documents in the French ar- 
chives; transcripts of other documents from various European 
depositories were borrowed from the Library of Congress and 
reproduced; and newspaper files were borrowed from offices 
all over the state and abstracted. As a result of this extensive 
assembling of material, of the scholarly work of the authors, 
and especially of the competent editing, the Centennial History 
of Illinois (1918-20) was generally recognized as setting a new 
standard for state histories. Alvord’s own volume, The Illinois 
Country, 1673-1818 (1920), is not only a masterly synthesis of 
the early history of the Middle West but also a demonstration 
that scientific history may be presented in an attractive literary 
form. 

The activities that have been described, coupled with part- 
time teaching in the university, would seem to be sufficient fully 
to absorb the energies of any man, but they constituted only a 
part of Alvord’s work and interests during these years. As early 
as 1907, only two years after he turned his attention to American 
history, he demonstrated the breadth of his interests and the 
keenness of his scholarship by delivering an address before the 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society on ‘‘The Genesis of 
the Proclamation of 1763,’’ which, in the words of Professor H. 
E. Egerton ‘‘first gave a satisfactory interpretation of that 
puzzling document.’’ He followed this up the next year by a pa- 
per on ‘The British Ministry and the Treaty of Fort Stanwix,”’ 
read before the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; and final- 
ly, in 1917, his studies in this field culminated in the publication 
of a two-volume work entitled, The Mississippi Valley in Brit- 
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ish Politics, A Study of Trade, Land Speculation, and Experi- 
ments in Imperialism Culminating in the American Revolution. 
In writing this book Alvord made extensive use of transcripts 
from the Lansdowne (Shelburne) Papers and the Dartmouth 
Papers, then in England, and also of a multitude of rare English 
pamphlets of the period; and with this material he was able not 
only to fill a large gap in the history of the American West and 
make clearer the causes of the Revolution, but also to throw 
light upon some of the dark spots of English political history. 
The importance of this work and its reception by scholars are 
too well known to need much comment here. Professor Carl 
Becker characterized it as ‘‘an important contribution to the 
literature of the American Revolution,’’ and Professor Egerton 
the English historian, wrote: ‘‘There are few readers on this 
side of the Atlantic who will not have much to learn from Mr. 
Alvord’s learned and thoughtful volumes.’’ In 1918 the first 
Loubat prize of one thousand dollars for the best work ‘‘on the 
history, geography, archaeology, ethnology, philology, or numis- 
matics of North America . . . published in the English language 
for the five year period since January 1, 1913’’ was awarded to 
Alvord by the trustees of Columbia University for his Missis- 
sip Valley in British Politics. It is not too much to say that 
after the appearance of this work he was generally recognized 
in England as one of the outstanding American historians. 
Another line of interest developed by Alvord during these 
years was that of the earliest English explorations in the West, 
and in 1912 he published, in collaboration with Lee Bidgood, a 
volume entitled, The First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny 
Region by the Virginians, 1650-1674. Nearly half of this book 
consists of a fascinating essay on ‘‘The Discovery of the Ohio 
Waters,’’ and the remainder is devoted to original narratives 
of the explorations and other documents concerning them. The 
work served to impress upon students of history the fact that 
Englishmen were pushing across the mountains and into the 
great Mississippi Valley contemporaneously with the beginnings 
ot French explorations of the interior. In November, 1914, Al- 
vord delivered the ‘‘ Albert Shaw Lectures in American Diplo- 
matic History’’ at the Johns Hopkins University on ‘‘The Par- 
tition of the West in 1783’’; and numerous addresses and peri- 
odical articles on a variety of subjects, private reprints of rare 
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documents, philosophical essays on ‘‘The Science of History” 
and ‘‘The New History,’’ a report on the archives of Illinois, 
and reviews of books, especially in the Nation, also add to the 
variety and extent of his contributions during the period under 
consideration. 

Reference was made at the beginning of this article to a meet- 
ing of representatives of historical agencies in October, 1907, 
At this meeting a decision was reached to organize a Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, a tentative constitution was adopt- 
ed, and provision was made for another meeting to complete 
the organization in Madison, Wisconsin, in connection with the 
December meeting of the American Historical Association. At 
this second meeting Clarence W. Alvord was much in evidence. 
The tentative constitution had declared the object of the asso- 
ciation to be ‘‘to promote and popularize historical study and 
research.’’ Alvord moved to strike out the words ‘‘and popular- 
ize’’ and the motion was adopted. He also served on a committee 
that was instrumental in changing another section of the con- 
stitution in such a way as to transform the proposed association 
from a confederation of historical agencies to a society of indi- 
viduals ‘‘interested in the study of Mississippi Valley History.”’ 
He was a member of the committee on nominations and was 
elected vice-president. At the first annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Lake Minnetonka, in June, 1908, Alvord presided, in 
the absence of the president, gave a suggestive address on ‘‘The 
Study and Writing of History in the Mississippi Valley,’’ pro- 
posed the publication of a ‘‘ Mississippi Valley Historical Ser- 
ies,’’ and was elected president for the ensuing year. At a meet- 
ing of the executive committee in December, 1908, he was made 
chairman of a committee of three on the publication of collec- 
tions. 

The project of publishing under the auspices of the associa- 
tion a series of volumes containing source material for the his- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley was ardently cherished by Alvord. 
In 1909 a plan was agreed upon for creating a board of publica- 
tion with one member from each state in the valley, to raise a 
publication fund to defray the cost of the first volume, with the 
expectation that the fund would be replenished by the proceeds 
of the sale of the volume. The next year, however, this plan was 
abandoned and a tentative contract was made with a publisher 
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to bring out the series, the association to furnish the copy and 
to receive a small share of the profits, should there be any. The 
task of supplying copy fell upon Alvord as chairman of the 
committee on publication, and he made plans for several vol- 
umes. Considerable work was done on one of these, a collection 
of reprints of rare pamphlets concerning proposed western col- 
onies in the British period; but no money was available for edi- 
torial assistance, the work of volunteers was unsatisfactory, and 
finally the establishment of the Mississrppr Vattey Historican 
Review, followed by the wartime disturbance of financial con- 
ditions, caused the project to drop into the background. The 
copy that was prepared is still available, however, and it is to 
be hoped that sometime it may be completed and published. 

The project for establishing a quarterly magazine under the 
auspices of the association was first broached by Alvord at the 
1912 meeting and he was made chairman of a special committee 
to sound out the possibilities. A circular letter that he sent out 
to scholars interested in western history brought responses indi- 
cating that ample material of a high standard would be available 
for such a publication, a guarantee fund of approximately two 
thousand dollars a year for three years was obtained, and in 
1913 the project was approved by the association and a board of 
editors was appointed with Alvord as managing editor. The first 
number of the Review appeared in June, 1914, and it quickly 
established itself as the most important periodical devoted whol- 
ly to American history. After three years of publication Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson characterized it as ‘‘a well-planned, well- 
executed and interesting journal’’; Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee, the 
distinguished Canadian historian, declared it might ‘‘fairly be 
said to rank with the half dozen really good reviews published 
on the North American continent’’; Professor Charles M. An- 
drews of Yale characterized it as ‘‘dignified, scholarly, and 
among the best that we have’’; and Professor Edward S. Corwin 
of Princeton declared it to be ‘‘indeed a publication of which 
too many kind things can hardly be said.’’ For nine years, de- 
spite the pressure of other work, Alvord gave much of his time 
to the Review, without compensation, and when he turned it 
over to others it was a going concern with an assured future. 

One of the reasons for Alvord’s enthusiasm for the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association was probably his hope that 
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it would promote two things in which he was greatly interested 
— the development of codperation among historical agencies jy 
the discovery, calendaring, reproduction, and publication of 
source material; and an improvement in the quality of the work 
done by such institutions, especially in the field of publication, 
He took an active interest in the Conference of Historical Socie- 
ties, which meets annually under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association, and especially in its project for the 
codperative calendaring of material for Mississippi Valley his- 
tory in the French archives. He frequently participated in the 
discussions of the conference and in 1913 read a paper before it 
on ‘‘Planning the Publication Work of Historical Agencies.” 
In this paper, after asserting that about half of the output of 
historical societies was almost worthless, he urged that plans 
be made for the systematic publication and scientific interpre- 
tation of the sources of information within the field of each 
institution, emphasized the necessity of having ‘‘a well-trained 
man in charge of the publishing activities,’’ and deplored the 
tendency to sacrifice the highest standards of scholarship in the 
mistaken belief that such standards are not compatible with 
popularity. 

Specific projects for codperation or for reorganizing the work 
of agencies and especially for putting such work into the hands 
of trained men were always welcomed by Alvord with enthusi- 
asm, and he was ever ready to lend his assistance. When in 1914 
it appeared that the calendar of Mississippi Valley material in 
the French archives was approaching completion, he made ar- 
rangements for a dinner in connection with the American His- 
torical Association meeting in Chicago to consider plans for the 
publication on a codperative basis of a general collection of 
sources for the French period. He also joined with the present 
writer in arranging for another gathering in Chicago at this 
time, which led to the establishment in 1915 of the Conference of 
State Historical Agencies in the Upper-Mississippi Valley and 
to the codperative calendaring of the material in the archives in 
Washington relating to the Northwest — a work that is still go- 
ing forward. In January, 1915, he journeyed to St. Paul, to de- 
liver the annual address before the Minnesota Historical Socie- 
ty on ‘‘The Relation of the State to Historical Work,’’ and a few 
months later he spoke on the same subject in Indianapolis. 
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During these years of intense activity in research and editorial 
work Alvord continued to teach in the University of Illinois and 
he received his final promotion to a full professorship in 1913. 
Naturally his work was shifted to the field of American history 
and to advanced courses, but he had the reputation of being an 
exceptionally good teacher of undergraduates. To graduate stu- 
dents he gave both inspiration and rigorous training. The writer 
was never a student of Alvord’s in the formal sense, but he can 
testify from experience to his interest in the work of others and 
his readiness to help with advice and encouragement. He was 
never too busy to rejoice over the discovery or achievement of a 
graduate student or fellow worker, and his enthusiasm was so 
contagious that a conference with him was a powerful stimulus 
to more and better work. Among the men who received much of 
their training under him are Professor Clarence E. Carter of 
Miami University, Professor Paul C. Phillips of the University 
of Montana, and Professor Wayne E. Stevens of Dartmouth 
College. 

During his last few years in Illinois Alvord felt, and rightly, 
that the compensation he was receiving from the state was 
not commensurate with the amount and quality of the services 
he was rendering. His salary from the state historical library 
was fixed by law and the exigencies of politics made an increase 
impossible. The university was unwilling to make up the de- 
ficiency, since most of his time was given to the library; and, 
with the resignation of President James, who had taken a deep 
interest in his work, he felt that he could not count on the back- 
ing of the university authorities. Consequently he was ready to 
consider offers from other institutions and in 1920 he resigned 


his Illinois positions and accepted a professorship at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Alvord’s three years at Minnesota were happy ones. In addi- 
tion to work with advanced students, he gave, for the first time 
in his career but with evident enjoyment, the first half of a 
general college course in American history. He continued to 
edit the Mississipr1 Vatiey Hisrortca, Review, completed the 
editing of a volume of Illinois Historical Collections, read a pa- 
per entitled ‘‘7n re the American People vs. George III’’ at the 
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1921 meeting of the American Historical Association, served on 
the council of the Minnesota Historical Society and read papers 
at two of its meetings, and made plans for research and writing 
in various fields. Finally, having decided to write a work on the 
American Revolution with special reference to the West, — in a 
sense perhaps a continuation of his Mississippi Valley in British 
Politics, — and feeling that he must have access to essential ma- 
terial in foreign archives, in 1923 he resigned his position at 
Minnesota and his editorship of the Review and went to England, 

The remaining years of his life were spent mostly in London, 
in Paris, and on the Italian Riviera, where he died, at Diano 
Marina on January 25, 1928. When he arrived in England he 
soon discovered that he had numerous friends there; many knew 
him only by reputation, others had corresponded with him, and 
some he had met in America. As a consequence he was soon 
drawn into many activities: he was an active member of the An- 
glo-American Historical Committee, prepared a paper for it on 
‘‘Codperation with Regard to Historical Periodicals,’’ and con- 
tributed largely to the report of its subcommittee on the editing 
of modern manuscripts, of which he was a member;' he was 
asked to give a course of lectures to the honor students at King’s 
College of the University of London and a course of public lec- 
tures for the university; he served as chairman of the American 
Session of the Second Anglo-American Conference of Historians 
in 1926; and he was frequently called upon to help interpret 
America, past and present, to the English. He was tempted to try 
his hand at writing for the general reader and articles from his 
pen began to appear in the Contemporary Review, the Quarterly 
Review, the Nineteenth Century, and the Landmark, in England, 
and in the American Mercury. On October 28, 1925, he delivered 
the ‘‘Annual Raleigh Lecture on History’’ before the British 
Academy. Taking as his subject, ‘‘Lord Shelburne and _ the 
Founding of British-American Goodwill,’’ he analyzed the mo- 
tives and influences back of the peace negotiations at the end of 
the American Revolution with special reference to the matter of 
boundaries, and made an important contribution to the interpre- 
tation of the subject. The next year he was appointed Creighton 


1 This report, which ought to be better known to American editors, is published 
in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research of the University of London, 
3: 13-26 (July, 1925). 
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lecturer at the University of London, being the first American 
to be so honored, and the lecture, entitled ‘‘The Significance of 
the New Interpretation of Georgian Politics,’’ was delivered on 
December 13 before a distinguished audience. 

The numerous distractions and a number of periods of illness 
during these years abroad prevented Alvord from doing as much 
serious research and writing as he had hoped to do. Nevertheless 
he continued his studies along various lines, and in 1925 he began 
work on a series of chapters on the American Revolution and its 
causes for the first volume of the Cambridge History of the Brit- 
ish Empire. These unfortunately were not completed when his 
last illness overtook him in the summer of 1927, but it is under- 
stood that one of them, entitled ‘‘Colonial Opposition, 1763- 
1770,’’ will appear in the volume. 

In estimating the work of Clarence W. Alvord as an historian 
it should be borne in mind that it was all done in the compara- 
tively brief period of twenty-two years and the bulk of it in the 
fifteen years from 1905 to 1920. In this period, despite a pro- 
longed illness during 1916 and 1917, he gave ample proof of ex- 
ceptional competence in most of the varieties of historical en- 
deavor. His ability to plan and organize work on a comprehen- 
sive scale is shown in the Illinois Historical Collections and the 
Centennial History, both in effect codperative enterprises; his 
ability to assemble and edit documentary material is demon- 
strated in the volumes of the Collections for which he was per- 
sonally responsible; his Mississippi Valley in British Politics is 
evidence that he could produce valuable monographic studies; 
and his Illinois Coumtry demonstrated his powers of historical 
synthesis. His principal characteristics as an historian were 
imagination, thoroughness, the critical attitude, objectivity, and 
literary skill. His powers of imagination enabled him to formu- 
late broad hypotheses, but he was always ready to modify them 
as his work progressed and he was never satisfied until he had 
seen the last bit of available evidence and had tested it all in the 
crucible of his keen mind. When the evidence was insufficient for 
positive statements he was content to point out the possible in- 
terpretations; and no prejudices or predilections of race, nation- 
ality, section, party, or religion modified his conclusions. He 
firmly believed that the results of historical scholarship could 
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and should be presented in good literary form, but he had no 
patience with mere popularization without real scholarship back 
of it. He was essentially a scholar, pursuing truth in history for 
the sake of knowing it and making it known to others, but with 
little interest in the practical utility of such knowledge. 

Some indication of Alvord’s reputation among English his. 
torians has already been given, and this may be supplemented 
by a few comments written at the time of his death. Thus Pro- 
fessor A. P. Newton expressed on behalf of the editors of the 
Cambridge History of the British Empire, their ‘‘regret that the 
untimely death of Professor Alvord should have deprived the 
world of scholarship of such a striking and outstanding figure. 
The loss to our own codperative work is particularly severe for 
all that Prof. Alvord wrote was marked with an historic insight 
and a pungency of style that are quite unusual. ... [ His] life and 
work will long remain in the memories of English histor- 
ians.’’ Sir Israel Gollancz, secretary of the British Academy, de- 
clared that Alvord’s ‘‘devotion to research and his whole-heart- 
ed endeavor to investigate the documentary evidence in respect 
of problems were object lessons in true scholarship,’’ and re- 
ferred to ‘‘the profound esteem”’ in which he ‘‘was held by the 
world of historical learning and scholarship.’’ Lord Charnwood 
wrote that he ‘‘had a very high regard for Professor Alvord’s 
work,’’ and that ‘‘his services to important historical truth will 
be greatly missed.”’ 

Alvord’s reputation among the members of his profession in 
America was handicapped by the fact that much of his work, and 
especially his earlier work, appeared to be in the field of state 
history. To many of the older generation of historians state his- 
tory, except, of course, the early history of the original thirteen 
states, was provincialism. That attitude, fortunately, is pass- 
ing away; and, as a matter of fact, most of Alvord’s work tran- 
scended state lines and added materially to our knowledge of 
national history —if any distinction between the two is valid. 
There can be little doubt that future students of American his- 
toriography will rank Clarence W. Alvord as one of the out- 
standing American historians of the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century.’ 


2 For bibliography of Alvord’s published works, see post, 385-90. 








SAINT TAMMANY IN OHIO: A STUDY 
IN FRONTIER POLITICS 


By Wituiam T. Urrer 


The wide separation of settlements in early Ohio, the bad 
roads, and the uncertainty of the mails were a serious handicap 
to politicians who sought to get concerted action among like- 
minded voters on election day. Hence the annual general assem- 
blies beeame clearing-houses of political information and the 
occasions for feverish caucusing. Nominees for important offices 
were often selected by these caucuses and committees of corre- 
spondence were arranged to assure state-wide codperation. Re- 
publican correspondence societies were active in the state as 
early as 1802 and they continued to control politics in many local- 
ities for several years thereafter if one may judge from the evi- 
dence of the newspapers of the day.’ In 1810, when a political 
crisis had arisen in the state, an effort was made to obtain coher- 
ence among Republicans by means of a Tammany organization. 

The Republican party in Ohio was at best but a ‘‘union of im- 


1Governor St. Clair inveighed against the machinations of the Republican corre- 
spondence sucieties in a speech in Cincinnati in 1802. See William H. Smith (ed.), 
The St. Clair Papers (Cincinnati, 1882), II, 587 ff. 

The counties of Ross and Hamilton, in which Chillicothe and Cincinnati are located, 
had Republican township organizations. County tickets were frequently named at 
meetings of delegates from these societies. The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette 
(Cincinnati), August 21, 1802; August 28, 1802; August 1, 1804. Liberty 
Hall (Cincinnati), June 16, 1806; June 23, 1806; May 8, 1811. Such ref- 
erences might be extended indefinitely. An entry in Liberty Hall, July 7, 
1807, may be selected as typical: ‘‘Will it not be expedient, that the republi- 
can societies of this county, soon be convened for the purpose of taking the sense of 
the county, on forming a ticket for the next election?’’ We may judge as to the prac- 
tice in Zanesville from the following: ‘‘.... 1 presume you are aware, that in our 
part of the country the election business is generally managed by committees from 
the several townships chosen to meet for that purpose. .. .’’ Letter from Lewis Cass 
to Thomas Worthington, dated ‘‘ Wachatomaka near Zanesville, Aug. 14, 1807.’’ In 
the large collection of Worthington mss. in the Ohio State Library, Columbus, are 
letters from Macon, Gallatin, Madison, DeWitt Clinton, Crawford, Cass, and other 
notable men. Among the Worthington Papers in the Library of Congress is his diary, 
which is a disappointment to the student, for Worthington did not confide in it. 
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perfect sympathies.’’ When the party acted in unison, as on the 
occasion of a presidential election, it was in such an overwhelm. 
ing majority that the Federalists never seriously attempted to 
oppose it. On state issues the story is quite otherwise. Sectional 
differences and personal jealousies proved more powerful than 
party alliances and in many an instance the division of their 
opponents gave the decisive voice to the Federalist minority, 
When a Republican candidate was suspected of making over. 
tures for the support of this Federalist make-weight, he got 
himself dubbed a ‘‘quid’’ for his pains, if he were not charged 
with actually being a Federalist himself. 

Virginians of the ‘‘Chillicothe Junto’’ were al to think of 
themselves as Jeffersonians of the first water and were over- 
ready to suspect apostasy among Republicans in the Yankee set- 
tlements. Thomas Worthington, ‘‘Old Sorrel,’’ he was called 
behind his back, early became the dominant personality among 
the Chillicotheans. He was one of Ohio’s first senators. His 
knowledge of national affairs and his intimate acquaintance 
with Jefferson, Gallatin, and Macon gave weight to his sugges- 
tions in matters of state policy. His brother-in-law was Dr. Ed- 
ward Tiffin, Ohio’s first governor and the hero of the Burr inci- 
dent. This ruddy-faced Englishman was widely esteemed both 
for his skill as a physician and for his political acumen.’ The two 
men were devoted friends and partners in politics. Nathaniel 
Massie, founder of Chillicothe, frequently took a hand in politics, 
often in opposition to Worthington. He and Duncan McArthur, 
another Chillicothe figure, were great land speculators and as- 
sociated politics with their primary interest. The young lawyer, 
William Creighton Jr., brother-in-law of Massie, was by nature 
a conservative and soon proved to be a thorn in the flesh of 
Worthington and other thorough-going Democrats.*® 

In the struggling village of Cleveland, several days’ journey 
to the north, lived Samuel Huntington, nephew and adopted son 
of the Connecticut governor of the same name. In Connecticut he 


2 Col. William E. Gilmore, Life of Edward Tiffin, First Governor of Ohio (Chilli- 
cothe, 1897). Many letters of Tiffin are to be found among the Worthington mss. 

3 David M. Massie, Nathaniel Massie, a Pioneer of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1896). The 
MeArthur Papers are in the Library of Congress. Many of his letters are to be found 
in the Ohio State Library. Letters of Creighton are to be found in the work by Massi¢ 
mentioned above and in the collections of manuscripts noted in this paper. 
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had belonged to the party which was endeavoring to oust the 
Federalist oligarchy. A kindred spirit was his old friend, George 
Tod, now settled in Youngstown. Tod’s republicanism was some- 
what tarnished because he had served Governor St. Clair as sec- 
retary and had defended that worthy in the quarrel over Ohio’s 
statehood. Tod and Huntington were graduates of Yale and both 
had studied law — Tod at the famous Litchfield school. Both en- 
tered actively into the politics of their adopted state and were 
appointed justices of the state supreme court, Huntington in 
1803, Tod in 1806. They probably entered the judiciary with the 
deliberate purpose of making it a bulwark of conservatism.‘ 

In August, 1807, the state supreme court assumed the right 
of nullifying an act of the legislature on the ground that it was 
unconstitutional.* Here was an alarming challenge to democratic 
dogma. The state Constitution had granted great power to the 
annually elected assembly in accordance with the best democratic 
practice. Legislative supremacy was now assailed by tactics per- 
fectly familiar to Ohioans who had been following the battles 
of Jeffersonians and judges in other states. Worthington led his 
forces in an attack on the courts in the General Assembly which 
met in December, 1807, but achieved no results beyond the pas- 
sage of condemnatory resolutions. The next year the court ques- 
tion was the issue between Huntington and Worthington, rival 

4 Huntington was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1802. Governor St. 
Clair hoped that he would be sent to the convention, for ‘‘.... it is most certain that 
a great many of those who will be Members will be very ill qualified to discharge that 
trust with intelligence.’’ Letter of July 15, 1802, Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Tract, No. 95 (1915). Before going to the convention, Huntington received a letter 
from Tod, who knew more about ‘‘the people of the plain’’ than did Huntington. 
Tod explained the bitter antagonism between the supporters of the Governor and 
those who ealled themselves ‘‘true republicans.’’ Referring to the latter, he said, 
‘You are not warm enough to earry the [one word illegible] with them I am sensi- 
ble, so far as they wish to go: but follow my advice. Suffer them to believe you are 
one of them, you will lose nothing, be assured. .. . Be therefore, judge, really what 
you are, a true republican. You will suffer me to predict that you assuredly will be 
made a judge of the supreme court. You need not think me trifling: if they think 
you (as I have no doubt they will) a republican, all is safe.’’ Tod’s concluding ad- 
Vice is to ‘‘stick up to an efficent judiciary.’’ Letter among Huntington mss., li- 
brary of Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland. 


*The next three paragraphs are a condensation of a monograph by the present 
Writer entitled, ‘‘ Judicial Review in Early Ohio,’’ Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June, 


1927, The present article carries the story forward and demonstrates more completely 


h De . . . ° ° 
the early triumph of conservatism in Ohio. 
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candidates for governor. Thomas Kirker, a minor contender for 
the governorship, was supported by the Massie faction in Chillj.- 
cothe. Huntington was elected, for the opposition was divided 
and the Federalists supported him to a man. Anti-court Repub- 
licans were in a majority in the Assembly, however, and im- 
peached Judge Tod and Calvin Pease, a circuit judge, who had 
also attacked legislative supremacy. The judge-breakers, to their 
intense disappointment, failed by one vote of securing the 
necessary two-thirds for the removal of the offenders. 

The anti-court party was not to be thwarted and the following 
year attacked the judges more successfully from a new angle. 
The Constitution of 1802 provided that many appointive offices, 
including judgeships, should be filled for a term of seven years, 
The original commissions were issued in the spring of 1803, 
hence it was understood that a number of vacancies were to be 
filled by the legislature of 1809-10. A furor was raised in political 
circles when a resolution was passed declaring that the Constitu- 
tion was to be interpreted as vacating all seven-year appoint- 
ments in 1810, not excepting cases in which the current incum- 
bent had been appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death or 
resignation of the original holder. By acting on this interpreta- 
tion, the judge-breakers, through their majorities in both houses, 
reconstructed the judiciary of the entire state and had the satis- 
faction of removing Judge Tod, who had been appointed to the 
supreme bench in 1806, and was under the impression that his 
commission did not expire until 1813. 

The ‘‘sweeping resolution”’ as it soon came to be called proved 
a political boomerang. It engendered more excitement in Ohio 
than any other political event since the Burr affair. Republican 
opinion had been divided on the occasion of the impeachment of 
the judges in 1808. The schism on the resolution followed the 
same lines and was even more clear-cut. What made the division 
most dangerous was that the quarrel was driving the moderate 
Republicans into the arms of the Federalists. In combination 
they had already elected Governor Huntington and might in the 
election of October, 1810, not only choose a governor but might 
also gain control of the General Assembly and repeal the sweep- 
ing resolution. It was at this juncture that the Tammany socie- 
ties made their appearance in Ohio. They were organized in de- 
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fense of Republicanism of the brand which had sponsored the 
sweeping resolution.* 

The history of Tammany societies in other states than New 
York is obscure.’ In the 1780’s Philadelphia had a flourishing 
social organization called after St. Tammany. The New York 
society, which first attracted notice in the 1790’s, seems to have 
had little connection with the Pennsylvania body. Although the 
New York organization at the outset was simply a patriotic be- 
nevolent society, its drift into politics and the part which it 
played in the intrigues of Aaron Burr are familiar to the reader. 
The effectiveness of the New York society was doubtless ob- 
served by politicians of other states. Whether for this or some 
other reason, there appears to have been a considerable spread 
of the Tammany idea about the year 1810. Dr. M. W. Jernegan 
has shown that Tammany societies, organized in the principal 
towns of Rhode Island, controlled the politics of that state in 
1810-11. Dr. Michael Leib, famous Pennsylvania politician, was 
grand sachem of the Philadelphia organization in 1810. In these 
two instances the societies seem ardently to have supported Pres- 
ident Madison. This was the case in Ohio, as well, and one nat- 
urally would like to know if there could have been, somewhere, a 
common inspiration. Little evidence seems to exist of a central 
body of control. But when ‘‘Wigwam Number One’’ was erected 
in Chillicothe, the authorization was a formal dispensation from 
the renowned Dr. Leib of Philadelphia. 

This dispensation ® was directed to Thomas Lloyd of Chilli- 


6‘*A Ploughman,’’ in a contribution to The Independent Republican (Chillicothe), 
Aug. 22, 1811, wrote as follows: ‘*.... I shall not contend that the sweeping reso- 
lution owes its origin to the Tammany Society, though there can be but little doubt 
that one object of that society was to support that unconstitutional resolution, or 
rather those who committed themselves by supporting it... .’’ 

' The history of the New York organization is to be found in Gustavus Myers, The 
History of Tammany Hall (New York, 1901). For a thorough treatment of the back- 
ground of the Tammany societies see E. P. Kilroe, Saint Tammany and the Origin 
of the Society of Tammany or the Columbian Order in the City of New York (New 
York, 1913). 

***The Tammany Societies of Rhode Island,’’ Papers from the Historical Sem- 
‘nary of Brown University (Providence, 1897), VIII. 

*The dispensation read as follows: ‘‘In the name of the Spirit of Tammany, to 
you, Health and Prosperity: — Sago, sago, sago. 

‘‘To Thomas Lloyd at Chillicothe in the State of Ohio: 

“‘T, Michael Leib, Grand Sachem of the Tammany Society, or Columbian Order, 
No. One, in the State of Pennsylvania, do by these presents, in pursuance of the 
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cothe but apparently he represented an interested group, for the 
wigwam soon included in its membership Thomas Worthington, 
Edward Tiffin, and a number of Chillicotheans who followed 
these political leaders. 

The ritual of the order must have had an especial appeal to 
the frontiersman. Many of the features of the organization are 
reminiscent of Freemasonry, but the outward trappings were 
borrowed from the Indians, and the poetic phraseology of the 
ritual was intended to be after the style of the redmen. The mas- 
ter of the wigwam was the grand sachem. He was assisted by 
thirteen sachems, each representing one of the original states, 
The sachems together formed a council, with a ‘‘father’’ as a 
presiding officer. These officials were elected annually. Minor 
officials included the wiskinki, who carried the keys, and three 
sagamores, who had duties connected with the initiation of new 
members. Membership was carefully safeguarded. One must sub- 
mit his request for admission in writing and must be recommend- 
ed by two members. A committee made an inquiry into the can- 
didate’s moral fitness and the direction of his political leanings. 
If favorably reported, his name was voted on, two votes out of 
sixteen being sufficient to ‘‘blackball’’ him. The initiation cere- 
mony was planned with a sense of the dramatic. Its use of pa- 
triotic symbolism was intended to make the occasion impressive. 

The twelfth of May, St. Tammany’s birthday, was elaborately 
celebrated by his followers. The members of the wigwam assem- 
power vested in me by the Constitution, and in conformity to a resolve of the said 
society passed on the fourth day of the month of Colds in the year of the Discovery 
Three Hundred and eighteen (Jan. 4, 1810), authorize and empower you, the said 
Thomas Lloyd, to build and open a Wigwam at Chillicothe, in the State of Ohio, to be 
governed by our Tammanial Constitutions, and to be invested with all the same and 
equal powers and privileges of initiating sons of freedom into this illustrious Order 
and to grant dispensations for extending the chain of amity throughout your State. 

‘‘T have to recommend to you an attachment to and uniformity with your elder 


brothers in your language, ceremonies and laws, a sacred remembrance of the cement, 
and the burial of the tomahawk. 

‘¢Given under my hand this fourth day of the month of Snows, in the Year of the 
Discovery, Three hundred and eighteen (Feb. 4, 1810). 

**M. Leib, Grand Sachem. Attest: John L. Baker, Secretary.’’ 

The author is indebted for this and other details to Samuel W. Williams, ‘‘ The 
Tammany Society in Ohio,’’ Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Publications, XXII, 349-70. 
The author visited Mr. Williams, now a centenarian, and had access to much of the 
material on which the article is based. While quite trustworthy in details, the article 
does not show the true significance of the society in early Ohio politics. 
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bled in the early morning to listen to a ‘‘long talk’’ from the 
erand sachem. They then paraded in full regalia to the tavern 
or grove where dinner was served. Here more speeches were 
made and toasts drunk, ‘‘with cold water only,’’ a Methodist 
member carefully specifies. The Fourth of July was celebrated 
with great spirit also, and in many instances the Tammany so- 
cieties organized the festivities in which all citizens of ‘‘republi- 
can principles’’ were invited to join. 

The political purposes of the society were not revealed in 
its constitution, hence the document was publicly circulated.” 
Both the ostensible and real purposes of the society were re- 
corded in a journal kept by a member of the Chillicothe wigwam. 
“The object of this association is expressed in its constitution, 
to-wit: ‘to connect in the indissoluble bonds of patriotic friend- 
ship citizens of known attachment to the political rights of hu- 
man nature, and the liberties of this country.’ The Chillicothe 
Tammany Society — like its kindred associations — was strictly 
political, and composed exclusively of Republican citizens, to 
secure, by a more perfect concert of action, their success over the 
Federalists, who, though in a decided minority in the county, had 
generally, by a combined movement, carried the elections in 
whole or in part.’’ * 

The Chillicothe wigwam granted dispensations for the erection 
of societies in other parts of the state. Dr. John Hamm, one of 
the original members of the society in Chillicothe, removed to 
Zanesville, and shortly thereafter the newspapers record the 
erection of a wigwam there.’* Dr. Hamm and his father-in-law, 


10 A copy of the constitution printed for the Chillicothe society is in the library of 
the Western Reserve Historical Society. It may be found in Liberty Hall, June 19, 
1811. 

11 The article by S. W. Williams, already referred to, is based largely upon a man- 
useript autobiography of his father, Samuel Williams, an early settler of Chillicothe 
and a trusted friend of Edward Tiffin. His autobiography, written largely from letters 
and a daily record, is in five large volumes of manuscript, and is a most valuable 
source for the history of Ohio for the two decades after 1807. Mr. Williams was an 
ardent Methodist and saw many events from that point of view. The autobiography 
is in the private library of Mr. George Lathrop Williams of Cincinnati, through 
Whose courtesy the writer was permitted to consult it. Verbatim extracts from this 
source were printed under the heading ‘‘ Leaves from an Autobiography’’ in several 
oy of The Ladies’ Repository (Cincinnati), commencing with Vol. XI (1851), 
54 ff. 

‘2 The Independent Republican, July 11, 1811, refers to Dr. Hamm as the ‘‘re- 
nowned importer’’ of Tammanyism to Zanesville. 
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Gen. Isaac Van Horne, dominated the politics of Muskingum 
County for a number of years, seemingly with the aid of §¢. 
Tammany. The Republicans of Cincinnati formed a society jn 
January, 1811, which grew rapidly in spite of opposition and 
survived the storm which later overwhelmed the mother wig- 
wam. A strong organization existed also in the nearby village 
of Hamilton. Other wigwams were founded in Xenia, Lancaster, 
Warren, New Boston, and, doubtless, in other towns. It will be 
noted that with the exception of the Warren organization, none 
of these wigwams was in regions primarily settled by New 
Englanders. 

The embryonic Tammany machine was put to use almost at 
once. The election in October, 1810, was to be another round 
in the struggle between the Anti-court Republicans and the Quid- 
Federalist combination. The conservatives were determined to 
elect a governor and if possible to obtain control of the General 
Assembly in order to repeal both the sweeping resolution and 
the commissioning act based on it. The contest was bitterly 
fought, for jobs as well as principles were at stake. Thomas 
Worthington was early announced as the candidate of the liberal 
Republicans. Return Jonathan Meigs Jr., of Marietta, at the 
time a U. 8S. senator, was prevailed upon to become a candidate 
in opposition. Meigs represented much the same shade of polities 
as did Huntington. He, too, was a native of Connecticut and a 
graduate of Yale. He was a pioneer of the Marietta settlement. 
He could not be classed as a Federalist, for he had ardently 
favored the movement for statehood, yet his close affiliation 
with the Yankees discredited him with the Virginians and he 
was frequently labeled a quid. In 1808 he had gone to the Senate, 
and the fact that he had been absent from the state during the 
quarrel over the sweeping resolution added to his availability.” 

As soon as the candidates were definitely known, the newspa- 
pers, particularly those in Chillicothe, took up the cudgels in 
behalf of their favorites and by August, 1810, the charges and 
countercharges were appearing with typical western intemper- 
ance."* The Supporter of Chillicothe, a Federalist organ, brouglit 

13 For a sketch of the life of Meigs see John W. Campbell. Biographical Sketches; 
with other Literary Remains of John W. Campbell (Columbus, 1838), 65 ff. 


14 For an excellent bibliography of early Ohio newspapers see American Antiquat 
ian Society, Proceedings, New Series, XXIX (1919). 
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forward the name of Bezaleel Wells as a candidate for governor. 
Wells, one of the promoters of Steubenville, and an ardent Fed- 
eralist, was widely respected, but his nomination was seemingly 
intended rather as a compliment than as a serious political 
movement. The Supporter plainly favored Meigs in opposition to 
Worthington.” 

The Scioto Gazette was quickly recognized as the Tammany 
organ. Its editor, J. S. Collins, was a member of the Chillicothe 
wigwam. This paper naturally became the mouthpiece for Worth- 
ington. The Independent Republican, another Chillicothe paper, 
supported Meigs. The Meigs papers repeatedly referred to 
Worthington as the ‘‘Idol of Tammany”’ and made the most out 
of his connection with the society.** The people were warned that 
this secret organization had runners between the principal towns 
of the state who were furthering the interest of their candidate.” 
So definite was the Tammany and the anti-Tammany alignment 
that in Ross County, at least, even minor county offices were 
classified on that basis.** 

The Scioto Gazette led the attack on Meigs. He was charged 
with favoring ‘‘judicial usurpation’? and with having had too 
many favors from the public already. The Supporter parried these 
charges and aceused the ‘‘Tammany Gaezette’’ with inconsist- 
ency, for it could be shown that in other years The Gazette had 
supported Meigs for office, and that on the charge of the multi- 
plicity of offices, Worthington was fully as guilty as Meigs.’® As 
the election approached, Meigs’s strength seemed to increase. 
Jeremiah Morrow, Ohio’s perennial congressman, reported to 
his friend Worthington: ‘‘The support to the pretensions of 
Judge Meigs in the western part of the state has far exceeded 
my expectation, yet I am sanguine in the expectation that you 


‘5 In an editorial of June 29, 1810, The Supporter announced a policy of neutrality 
between the two candidates, but this policy was abandoned in the heat of the cam- 
paign. See, for example, issues of Sept. 8 and 15, 1810. 

16 Ibid. 

‘7 The Independent Republican, Sept. 27, 1810. 

18 Ibid., Oct. 4, 1810. 

'° The Supporter, Sept. 22, 1810. Each candidate was accused of being a Federalist, 
for this was the usual method of attack in an Ohio election. The cause of Meigs was 
probably strengthened by the fact that he had been elected governor in 1807, but had 
been prevented from taking office because of a technical disqualification. Massie, 
op. cit., 93 ff. 
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will have a very respectable majority in all the western counties 
except Hamilton and Montgomery....’’ ”° 

Meigs was elected.” He carried a number of the more populous 
counties by good majorities. The counties where the New Eng. 
land element was in control went to Meigs without exception, 
Worthington carried his own county (Ross) by 1,055 to Meigs’s 
200. He carried a number of other southwestern counties by good 
majorities, but could not overcome the lead which the populous 
eastern counties gave to Meigs. So it was again demonstrated 
that when the Republicans were divided the Federalists could 
choose the governor. 

This defeat of Worthington was softened by his election to the 
U. S. Senate to fill the remainder of Meigs’s term.” His chief 
rival for this honor was Samuel Huntington. Huntington was 
supported by many, on the ground that the section of the state 
east of the Scioto was entitled to a senator, since Alexander 
Campbell, the other senator, was from Adams County.” 

The Tammany organization might well rejoice in the victory of 
Worthington in this contest. The power of the society in the 
General Assembly was increased by the election of Edward 
Tiffin, grand sachem of the Chillicothe wigwam, as Speaker of 
the House. Tiffin’s leadership was much needed, for an attack 
was shortly launched against the ‘‘new order of things’’ which 
the sweeping resolution had brought about. Before the meeting 
of the Assembly The Independent Republican had indicated that 


20 Letter of Oct. 8, 1810, from a typed copy of an unlocated ms. in the Ohio State 
Library. 

21 The Independent Republican, Oct. 25, 1810, gives the election results by coun- 
ties. 

22 A rather cynical observer commented on the senatorial situation as follows: 
‘*Last night a caucus was held in the court house by a majority of the members of 
the legislature for the purpose of nominating a candidate for the Senate of the 
United States. There being three candidates for that office, it is impossible to say 
who will be elected — but as Worthington had in the caucus, 16 votes, Pritehard 13, 
and Huntington 12, it may not be imprudent to anticipate the election of that modest 
lover of the loaves and fishes, Thomas Worthington. Indeed, I am skeptical enough to 
believe, that the election of Gov. Meigs would have been contested by Worthington, 
had not the latter expected to fill the senatorial seat vacated by his victorious com- 
petitor. ...’’ Ibid., Dec. 13, 1810. 

23 The balloting took place on December 15, and was exciting enough. Worthing- 
ton and Huntington tied on the fifth ballot, but Worthington was elected on the sixth 
by a vote of 35 to 31. W. A. Taylor, Ohio Statesmen and Annals of Progress (Colum- 
bus, 1899), 68. 
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the issue would be raised.** Carlos Norton wrote Worthington a 
few days after the opening of the legislature that he feared a 
majority in the House was favorable to rescinding the resolution, 
but hoped that the Senate would be able to block any move in 
that direction.”*” Former Judge Tod, who had lost his position 
because of the sweeping resolution, was in the Senate during 
this session and sponsored an unsuccessful attempt to repeal the 
offensive measure. Creighton and Brush, lawyers of Chillicothe, 
broke the vials of Republican wrath over their heads by leading 
the movement in the House. The history of the session was nar- 
rated by Carlos Norton in a letter to Worthington: 


I received your favor, a few days since: — And, I am ex- 
tremely glad, to learn, that the principles advocated by the 
democrats of Ohio, relative to the rights of the judiciary, are 
current among many great men of our nation. I am rejoiced, 
to hear, that those, who have been stigmatized, as fools, by 
some of our great-little men here — are acknowledged, abroad, 
as advocating correct principles. At these things, I am re- 
joiced — not, that, if it were otherwise, my opinion, on this 
subject, would be changed — whether in the majority, or mi- 
nority, on this point, is all the same to me — My sentiments 
are fixed, and they never will be shaken. After a session of 
fifty-nine days, the legislature adjourned the 30th. ultimo. 
Generally speaking, things have gone on well. Brush and 
Creighton have been foiled in everything. Brush asked leave 
to bring in a bill to repeal a law, bottomed on, what is called, 
“the sweeping resolution.’’ — Leave was refused — Yeas 23 
— Nays 24. Previously he had boasted in a public company, 
that a majority of the House of Representatives had applied 
to him, to bring a resolution, rescinding that, passed last win- 
ter. However, as fortune would have it, — his majority — was, 
what, we democrats in our own plain language, call, a minority. 
The same thing was tried in the Senate, at the same time, but, 
in a different manner. Yet, all would not do— and the whole 
blame was laid on the shoulders of the sons of old Saint Tam- 
many. By the way, the titular Saint of America, has gained 
many followers this winter. It is a common saying here, among 
the feds. & quids — that, there is ‘‘too much Tammany,”’ in 
*4 Editorial, issue of Oct. 25, 1810: ‘‘We flatter ourselves with the belief, that a 

decided majority of our next legislature, will be firm supporters of the constitution, 


who will regard it as the supreme law of the land—the magnum opus of our 
rights... .”? 


*5 Letter of Dec. 14, 1810. 
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the Legislature. The last day of the session, a resolution was 
adopted, approving the measures of the General government. 
In the Senate, Mr. Tod, only against it... .*° 


Shortly after the adjournment of the legislature, a veritable 
avalanche of criticism appeared in the conservative press, It 
may be well to treat this in some detail, since the Tammany 
societies were directly involved. James Morrow of Greene Coun. 
ty, a member of the Assembly, made the following frank state- 
ment to his constituents: 


.... Due notice was given and leave asked by a gentleman 
from Ross, to bring in a bill to repeal the law for commission- 
ing officers, which was passed no doubt to prop up the sweep- 
ing resolution principle; to my astonishment, leave was re- 
fused 24 to 23, one member absent, who would have made the 
number equal. This treatment was entirely out of the ordinary 
course, and I have reason to fear, this extraordinary decision 
was in some measure governed by the influence of a midnight 
society, where a grand sachem alias Grand Satan presides — 
for with a few exceptions a Tammany man and a Resolution 
Man mean the same thing.” 


The Independent Republican of Chillicothe, which had been 
consistently anti-Tammany, told of the marked increase in the 
strength of the organization among the legislators in the past 
session: ‘‘It is really an alarming fact that, during the session 
of the legislature, no less than SeventeEEN Members or Born 
Houses joined this nefarious association in Ong Nieur.’’* 

As the annual May celebration of the order approached, an 
anti-Tammany meeting was held in Chillicothe. Creighton, who 
had suffered discomfiture at the hands of the organization in the 
past General Assembly, was probably the instigator of the meet- 
ing. Nathaniel Massie, his brother-in-law, presided.” The osten- 
sible purpose of the meeting was to examine the constitution of 
the Tammany order. The report of the meeting’s action, as re- 
corded by the secretary, Creighton, found that the order was 
seeking to consolidate the political power of the state in its 
hands, although this power rightfully should remain in the hands 


26 Letter dated at Zanesville, then the state capital, Feb. 1, 1811. 
27 The Independent Republican, May 9, 1811. 

28 Jbid., Feb. 21, 1811. 

29 Ibid., May 16, 1811; The Supporter, May 18, 1811. 
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of the people. The meeting resolved that it was the duty of citi- 
zens to oppose the organization, and to endeavor to expose its 
practices. Similar meetings were held at about the same time in 
Hamilton and Greene counties.” 

On St. Tammany’s birthday, Edward Tiffin, grand sachem of 
the Chillicothe wigwam, delivered a ‘‘long talk’’ which was 
deemed worthy of publication in The Scioto Gazette and was 
scattered far and wide in pamphlet form.” The purpose of the 
address seems to have been the bolstering up of the order against 
the general attack which it was then undergoing. The following 
paragraphs merit quotation: 


The Tammany Society, or Columbian Order, was not, nor is 
yet known as an order of people anywhere upon earth, but in 
the highly favored land of Columbia. Here it was first created 
and divided into tribes under a common head, and inspired by 
a common spirit. We are democratic Republicans in heart and 
practice. We are, as our Constitution expresses it, united in 
the indissoluble bonds of patriotic friendship, and no one ob- 
tains a place among us who has not a well-known attachment 
to the political rights of human nature and the liberties of this 
country. This is our offence but in this we glory. Privileged 
orders, aristocratical distinctions and whoever or whatever 
has a tendency to injure or destroy the constitution or union 
of the States, we will, we do oppose. 

We support the Republican administration of the Union. 
We wish State rights to be kept inviolate, and the good people 
of this country to enjoy to the latest generations those civil 
and religious rights which nature and nature’s God designed 
for their enjoyment. Measures, not men, we support. When- 
ever men desert those democratic Republican principles dear 
to us, we desert them. And those men who support those prin- 


ciples are supported by us, let them be called by what name 
they may....® 


One of the bitterest attacks on the order followed the publica- 
tion of Tiffin’s defense. Charles Hammond, a Federalist destined 
to become one of Ohio’s ablest publicists and politicians, wrote a 
series of articles in The Supporter over the name ‘‘Calpurn- 


The Independent Republican, May 9, June 13, 1811. 
‘Dr. Hamm reported that 400 copies of the speech were printed for circulation 
im the eastern part of the state. Letter to E. A. Brown, June 7, 1811, among Brown 
+ Ohio State Library. 


* Williams, op. cit., 369. 
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ius.’’ ** Hammond addressed himself to certain members of the 
past General Assembly, whom he charged with having beep 
influenced by Tammanyism in their vote on the repeal of the 
sweeping resolution. He attacked Tiffin in bitterest invective 
particularly raising the question of his Revolutionary record, 
which, since Tiffin was English-born, was an embarrassing point, 
Tiffin was forced to reply publicly to this personal attack, which 
he did quite convincingly. 

Creighton seems to have been interested in making the agita- 
tion against the society state-wide. The following excerpt from 
a letter to Judge Tod indicates the bitterness he felt: 


.... You must have learned from our papers and the papers 
west of us that the middle and western part of the state is in 
an uproar in opposition to the Tammany Society. The estab- 
lishment of this institution has produced more warmth and 
division than anything that has occurred since the organiza- 
tion of the State Government. The fears of the people have 
been justly excited to a great height against this Infernal in- 
stitution. The opposition by the great body of the people is so 
firm and decided that the Cowncil Fire will be extinguished. 
The real republicans of the State will never submit to be 
dictated to and drove by these secret midnight, aristocratic — 
political institutions — The Tammany scenes that were enact- 
ed last winter have been laid open to the people and justly 
exposed. Many good men that have been drawn into this insti- 
tution are abandoning it, anything valuable in the institution 
is prostituted for the Worst purposes. All that deserve the 
name of republican are in opposition. The only names of dis- 
tinction now used are Tammany & Anti Tammany... .™ 


The effect of the sweeping resolution had been to create dis- 
order in the officialdom of several counties.** In a number of in- 


83 For an account of Charles Hammond see William H. Smith, Charles Hammond 
and His Relations to Henry Clay and J. Q. Adams, an address before the Chicago 
Hist. Soc., May 20, 1884, published by the Society, 1885. 

34 Letter of June 2, 1811, in Western Reserve Hist. Soc., Tract No. 95, p. 157. Lib- 
erty Hall, Aug. 14, 1811, refers to Creighton as the leader of the attack on the Tam- 
many organization. 

85 In Greene County a disgraceful altercation took place between one of the asso 
ciate judges of the circuit court, James Snowden, and Francis Dunlavy, presiding 
judge of the court. Snowden had been removed from the bench by the sweeping reso 
lution but had been immediately recommissioned. He continued to hold office, but 
contended that he did so on the basis of his old commission. Dunlavy refused to sit 
on the bench with Snowden and a warm dispute followed. Dunlavy ordered the 
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stances office-holders refused to give up peaceably to successors 
commissioned under the ‘‘new order of things.’’ Such cases of 
near-anarchy were played up by the conservative editors as con- 
ditions to be expected in a Tammany-ridden state. These editors 
probably went far toward convincing the voters of Ohio that the 
sweeping resolution was political jobbery of a crude sort, put 
through by men hungry for ‘‘the loaves and fishes.’’ 

A curious turn of the controversy was the bitter quarrel, en- 
gendered by anti-Tammany feeling, which arose among the 
Methodists of Chillicothe. Edward Tiffin was an earnest Metho- 
dist, a lay preacher in fact. He and several other members of the 
church had early joined the local Tammany society. The ma- 
jority of the congregation, influenced by Federalist leaders, open- 
ly questioned whether good Methodists could worship an In- 
dian saint. Political feeling was at the bottom of the whole 
episode, but under the guise of a church trial, Tiffin and several 
other members were dismissed from the church on the ground 
that they were guilty of idolatry. At a subsequent quarterly 
meeting, attended by Bishop Asbury, the judgment was annulled 
and the schism was apparently healed.* 

The newspaper warfare continued the whole summer of 1811. 
When the Tammany society of Chillicothe made plans for the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, the opposition organized a 
separate celebration. As the October election approached, sepa- 
rate tickets were published in the papers and partisan rancor 
reached a higher pitch than Ohio had ever seen. Anti-Tammany 
mass meetings were held in Chillicothe and other centers in or- 
der to fan the flames of party hatred. 

The test of the result of the election, as everyone understood, 
would be in the attitude of the newly elected legislators toward 
the sweeping resolution. When the legislature opened, the Tam- 
many members mustered strength enough to defeat Samuel 


sheriff to arrest Snowden and upon the sheriff’s refusing to do so, ordered the coroner 
to commit the sheriff. The Supporter, June 22, 1811. Hammond’s trenchant pen found 
good material in this disorder for further attacks on Tammany. Ibid., March 2 and 
23, 1811. 

36S. W. Williams in his Pictures of Early Methodism (Cincinnati, 1909), has a 
chapter on ‘Methodism and Tammany.’’ He gives a detailed account of this episode, 
drawn from the journal of his father, Samuel Williams. The latter was one of the 
church members thus dismissed and his account of the affair is a most interesting 
reflection on the church government of the time. 
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Huntington, candidate for the speakership of the House, Dr. 
Hamm wrote to Worthington shortly after the tegislature had 
come together: ‘‘It is believed there is a small, but firm major. 
ity, of Democrats in both houses, determined upon supporting 
the present state of things in this state, the exertions of Geo, 
Jackson and Saml. Huntington to the contrary notwithstand. 
ing.’’ 37 

But Dr. Hamm apparently underrated Huntington’s ability 
as a politician. In the second week of the session, Huntington 
opened his attack on the sweeping resolution by proposing a bill 
which presupposed the nullity of the resolution. By the ‘old 
order of things’’ the office of Secretary of State now became 
vacant, although the commission under the sweeping resolution 
was still in force. Huntington moved to proceed to an election 
of a secretary of state. His motion failed by one vote only. Early 
in January a bill repealing the commissioning act, based on the 
sweeping resolution failed to pass, by a tie vote.** The question 
became increasingly embarrassing as the session wore on, for 
the districting of the state for the congressional elections was 
up for determination, and it became imperative that the Repub- 
licans present a united front against any Federalist attempt to 
gerrymander the state. The long contest came to a close on Jan. 
8, 1812, with the repeal of a part of the commissioning act which 
embodied the principle of the sweeping resolution.” 

General Isaac Van Horne, prominent Zanesville Tammany 


leader, recorded the fatal events of the session in a letter to 
Worthington: 


In the early part of the Session of our Legislature, the 
watchword was beware of Ta—y—m, and the members from 
your county & Cinnati took a lead in the hue & cry; Ludlow & 
will you believe it? Hun—g—n & T—d, became the puppits, to 
awaken the people to a sense of their danger, and hunt down 


87 Letter of Dee. 2, 1811. 

38 Letter of Gen. Isaac Van Horne to Worthington, Jan. 4, 1812. 

89 The repeal was not retroactive. Carlos Norton, clerk of the Senate, made the 
following comment in a letter written to Worthington, Jan. 8, 1812: ‘‘Colo. Hunting: 
ton is unusually bitter against anything that looks like Tammany. In confidence, I 
state my impression, that he and his Yankee friend, Meigs, are at the bottom of all 
the stir, which has been made, this winter, about the sweeping resolution. I must 
freely acknowledge, that I have no confidence in either of them. There is ‘no balm 
in Gilead.’ ’’ See also letter of Duncan McArthur to Worthington, Jan. 26, 1512. 
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all the Ta—m—ys in pursuance of the plan I am persuaded, 
the repeal of the Commissioning law was carried, which was 
considered a great triumph. And although it was urged that 
many good Republicans voted for this measure, it was ap- 
parent that this Majority were by sympathy of feeling &c to 
be kept together for all important measures. And to keep up 
the delusion; the Feds. not only voted for the address to the 
President, but took a leading part in its adoption. 

I am inclined to think the districts for Members of Congress 
in the future, has been carried by the same influence.* 


The defeat in the matter of the commissioning act was a great 
disaster for the Tammany machine and may be said to mark its 
fall as a power in state politics. Conservatism thus won a great 
victory in Ohio. ‘‘ Judge-breaking’’ was severely condemned by 
implication. It remained for Carlos Norton, clerk of the Chilli- 
cothe wigwam, as well as clerk of the Senate, to write the obit- 
uary of the order: 


.... With respect to the Tammany Society, it ‘‘hath done us 
much evil.’’ And, it is certain, that no good will come out of it. 
The minds of the people are prejudiced against it — and, for 
my part, I see no use, in attempting to struggle against a 
stream which must inevitably bear us down. I know you will 
say, with me, in scriptural language, ‘‘it is folly to kick against 
the pricks.’’ * : 

Tammany’s connection with the presidential election of 1812 
must now be sketched briefly. In 1811, when the anti-Tammany 
fight in Chillicothe was at its height, the local wigwam expressed 
loyalty to Madison, but implied that the society favored a vigor- 
ous foreign policy.*? The legislature of 1811-12 had united in 
addressing the usual resolutions to the President, favoring his 
policy. In this the Assembly had acted almost unanimously. But 
the cause of Madison in the state was sponsored by the Tam- 
many organization and there is evidence that there was a caucus 
of the Tammany members, shortly before the adjournment of 
the legislature, which arranged a Madison electoral ticket. 

The weekly newspapers kept Ohioans well informed on the 
course of the foreign relations of the United States. Most of 


‘0 Letter of March 11, 1812. 


‘| Letter to Worthington, March 4, 1812. 
2 Williams, loc. cit., 363. 
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Madison’s supporters desired a more vigorous foreign policy 
on the part of the national government. The editors of the pa- 
pers which had favored the cause of the Tammany societies 
were clearly anti-British and urgent for action. Dr. Hamm, Tam. 
many leader of Zanesville, complained to Senator Worthington 
of the temporizing policy of the government, holding that the 
factions within the Republican party in Ohio were principally 
due to this vacillation on the part of the national leaders. ‘Un. 
less a bold & vigorous attitude is assumed,’’ he went on to say, 
‘*T conceive the reelection of Mr. Madison is more than jeopard- 
ized.’’ This letter was written on June 18, 1812; two weeks later 
he told Worthington of the rejoicing in Zanesville when news 
came of the declaration of war. This came in the nick of time to 
save the administration, according to Dr. Hamm. ‘‘ Mr. Madison 
was rapidly lessening in the estimation of the people in this part 
of the state— Nay such were the doubts & suspicions in the 
minds of many active Democrats of his want of energy, that our 
Electoral Ticket would not have been supported.’’ * 

The pro-administration Tammany ticket made its appearance 
in the papers early in July.** It must have been gall and worm- 
wood to such men as Massie and Creighton of Chillicothe, to find 
that their wing of the Republican party was to have no part in 
the reélection of Madison. The editor of The Fredonian fired his 
heaviest artillery at the Tammanyites, who, according to him, 
were still seeking to control the policies of the state, by a secret 
system of committees of correspondence, in spite of their defeat 
in the legislature of the past winter.** The records of the mem- 
bers of the electoral ticket were reviewed and their connection 
with the ‘‘nefarious cabal’’ was played up. The editor, although 
he probably knew better, asserted that the Tammany electors, 
despite their assertions of loyalty, had a deep-laid plot to defeat 
the cause of Madison in Ohio. The excitement reached such a 


43 Letter of June 30, 1812. By ‘‘our Electoral Ticket’? Dr. Hamm refers to the 
Tammany-Madisonian ticket. 

44 The list of electors appeared in The Muskingum Messenger (Zanesville) and 
was immediately copied. The list includes eight men, easily identified as connected 
with Tammany societies, who were pledged to support James Madison and John 
Langdon, ‘‘agreeable to the nomination in Washington.’’ The Trump of Fame (War- 
ren) July 8, 1812. The same issue notes the substitution of Gerry for Langdon 28 
candidate for the vice-presidency. 

45 Sept. 30, 1812. 
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pitch that an anti-Tammany ticket, also pledged to Madison and 
Gerry, was announced.“ This would seem to have been consum- 
mate political folly. It demonstrates how great the resentment 
against Tammany was, particularly in the Chillicothe region. 

After this schism in the Republican ranks, the supporters of 
Clinton in Ohio took new heart. He seems to have received the 
general support of the Federalist element, or at any rate, his 
supporters were so called in Ohio. An electoral ticket pledged 
to Clinton and Gerry appeared in various newspapers.’ The 
motives for supporting Clinton were various. His equivocal 
stand on war made it possible for voters on both sides of the 
question to support him. His advocacy of a canal system won 
friends for him in the Western Reserve. The fact that he stood 
for a protective tariff won many adherents.** His strength lay 
in the eastern section of the state. A vigorous pamphlet cam- 
paign was carried on in his behalf. The Zanesville Madisonians, 
led by the Tammany group, worked ardently to counteract the 
Clinton boom.* 

The election resulted in the victory of the so-called Tam- 
many ticket.*® The votes for the eight victorious electors ranged 
from 6,372 to 7,420. The Clintonian ticket received votes rang- 
ing from 1,215 to 3,301. The anti-Tammarny ticket ‘‘also ran,’’ 
the highest vote being 1,051 for Nathaniel Massie, the lowest 
737. So, curiously enough, devotees of Saint Tammany were 
victorious and had the honor of casting their votes for Madison, 
although the doom of their order had already been sealed, so far 
as future influence within the state was concerned. 

The Tammany order continued to have local importance in 
Ohio for a number of years. The order in Zanesville, particu- 
larly, was quite active. A wigwam flourished in Hamilton about 


‘6 Ibid., Sept. 16, 1812, prints an anti-Tammany ticket for presidential electors 
and state officials. 

‘7 The Supporter, Oct. 17, 1812. 

48**A Madisonian’’ in The Trump of Fame, Oct. 7, 1812, comments on the appeal 
of the Clintonians to the avarice of the people, ‘‘as if the dignity of the nation 
should be sold for a higher price for potash.’’ 

** Letter of Gen, Isaac Van Horne to Gov. Meigs, Oct. 14, 1812. Meigs mss, in 
Ohio State Library. 

°° The Supporter, Nov. 14, 1812. 

*! Occasional references to the organization are met with in the newspapers and 
letters of the period following 1812. 
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1815, judging from The Miami Intelligencer.” Generally speak. 
ing, the organization does not seem to have had state-wide infiy-. 
ence after 1812. The problem of winning the war allayed parti- 
san rancor.” The legislature of 1812-13 seems to have carried 
on its work ‘‘with harmony prevailing.’’ Doubtless, aspirants 
for political honors had learned that secret organizations made 
an unsafe ladder by which to attempt to climb, and agreed with 
Norton that in the face of popular resentment it was no use to 
‘*kick against the pricks.’’ * 


52 See issue of Feb. 16, 1815, and others. 

53‘*The public spirit is high. The artificial distinctions of party are lost in the 
general name of Americans. . . .’’ Letter of Lewis Cass to Worthington, April 13, 
1812. 

54 Dr. M. W. Jernegan, in the article already cited, notes that the Federalists in 
Rhode Island formed ‘‘ Washington Benevolent Societies’’ as an offset to the Tam- 
many organizations. Curiously enough, this also occurred in Ohio, in at least one 
locality, Zanesville. The Zanesville organization assembled on Washington’s birthday 
and drank toasts which smacked of New England, toasts which seem exotic to the 
reader accustomed to the democratic sentiments of the Ohio press. The Zanesville Ez- 
press of March 9, 1814, printed the following toasts offered at the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday: 

‘‘The Judiciary — the brightest gem in the confederation of man; without it, the 
union of states, constitutions and laws would be nothing. 

‘*Peace to our land— it may dishonor our rulers, but it will give liberty and in- 
dependence to our country. 

‘The Canadas — the land of others, let us defend our own.’’ 


Other toasts were drunk to Timothy Pickering, to the Governor of Vermont, and 
80 On. 





A REVALUATION OF THE PERIOD BEFORE 
THE CIVIL WAR: RAILROADS 


By R. R. Russen 


There has been a growing realization of late that the building 
and improvement of railroads constituted an important factor 
in the history of the period before the Civil War. We are com- 
ing to realize that we must take them more into account both in 
explaining the rapid transformation American society was un- 
dergoing and in interpreting the politics of that time. And it is 
a far ery from the treatment accorded railroads in one of the 
older political histories to that found in Beard’s Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization, for example." 

Our comparative neglect of the railroad factor in the past has 
evidently been chiefly due to our preoccupation with the slavery 
question. To a great degree, however, this neglect may be attri- 
buted, it would seem, to the unusually voluminous, varied, and 
rather inaccessible character of the sources. These sources are 
gradually being mastered, by a policy of attrition, and we have 
at length accumulated a considerable mass of monographic and 
other secondary literature on railroads, some of it definitively 
done. In a short paper one cannot attempt a description of this 
literature.’ Its existence makes a revaluation of the period a 
simpler matter and our failure to make such a revaluation less 
justifiable. 

Granted, there are still great gaps in our secondary material. 
For example, we do not yet have a definitive railroad history of 
the Old Northwest for this period treating the section as a unit.’ 

1 Special mention should be made, also, of W. E. Dodd, Expansion and Conflict 
(Boston, 1915), chaps. x, xi, and of C. R. Fish, The Rise of the Common Man (New 
York, 1927). There are some good generalizations, although scattered and incomplete, 
in Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1905-1925), V, VI. 

* There is a rather full bibliography for the period in B. H. Meyer (ed.), History 
of Transportation in the United States before 1860 (Washington, 1917). Another 
good bibliography is in F, A. Cleveland and F. W. Powell, Railroad Promotion and 


Capitalization in the United States (New York, 1909). 
*We have William F. Gephart, Transportation and Industrial Development in the 
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Such a study would reveal, better than any other, the complex 
factors which determined the location of railroads where physi. 
cal contour was not fundamental. It should also give considerable 
light on the beginnings of consolidation and on the economic and 
social effects of the coming of railroads into more or less isolated 
communities. Someone should do for the Old Dominion what 
Professor Phillips has done for the eastern cotton belt.* Nowhere 
was there a more insistent, revealing, and significant public 
agitation conducted in behalf of railroads from the point of view 
of public policy and in behalf of state aid to railroad companies. 
Perhaps no state illustrates better than Virginia the great ob- 
stacles to a reasonable state-aid program which lay in vested in- 
terests and in local rivalries, jealousies, and ambitions. Someone 
might well bring together and organize the scattered facts about 
railroad rates before the Civil War. We still await a definitive 
account of the Pacific railway issue in American polities during 
the period, showing, among other things, how it was interrelated 
with the slavery and other great domestic issues of the time and 
with our isthmian diplomacy. Perhaps more than anything else 
we need a much greater number of good economic and social 
histories of particular communities into which early railroads 
entered; ° such histories would enable us to speak with authority 
about the economic and social effects of railroads — a subject on 
which it is too easy to generalize without data. These and other 
gaps in our secondary literature must be filled in before we can 
make anything like a final evaluation of the railroad factor in the 
history of the period. They do not excuse us, however, from mak- 
ing attempts at evaluation with the materials we have. 

Now what can we do with our railroad material in its present 
state in the way of revaluing the period before the Civil War?’ 


Middle West (New York, 1909), and F. L. Paxson, ‘‘The Railroads of the ‘Old 
Northwest’ before the Civil War,’’ Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 
Transactions, XVII, 243-74. 

4U. B. Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt to 136) 
(New York, 1908). 

5A phase of this propaganda is described in C. H. Ambler, Sectionalism in Vir 
ginia from 1776-1851 (Chicago, 1910), 311-19. 

6 An example of the sort of work we need is B. H. Hibbard, History of Agricul- 
ture in Dane County, Wisconsin (Madison, 1904). 

7 The writer has had oceasion to read rather extensively in the sources. It would 
be impossible to cite all the material which has contributed to the various items in 
this evaluation, and no attempt will be made to do so. 





RAILROADS BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


For one thing we should be able to give a more accurate and truth- 
ful description and explanation of the great economic and social 
changes which occurred. Railroads helped to take people west 
and to settle lands there which otherwise must have remained 
unoccupied. They, with other improved means of transportation, 
obliterated old frontiers, revolutionized the character of the new 
frontier, and by 1860 bade fair to carry it forward with seven- 
league boots. Improved means of transportation caused self-suf- 
ficing rural economy to give way to commercial agriculture with 
distant markets.* The railroads not only brought prosperity to 
countless rural communities but they caused countless others, 
sometimes century old, to die out, unable to withstand the new 
competition with more naturally favored districts far away. 
Even before the Civil War, railroads were making some towns 
into cities and blasting the prospects of others. Along with other 
improved means of transportation and communication, they 
largely conditioned the progress of the industrial revolution — 
by providing wide markets, by bringing together raw materials 
and food supplies at manufacturing centers, and by themselves 
utilizing and thus stimulating various manufactures.’ Improve- 
ments in transportation, at various stages, built up promising 
home industries in many localities only for successive improve- 
ments to destroy them to the advantage of more favorably locat- 
ed competitors in other sections of the country. The building of 
railroads withdrew thousands of laborers from other occupa- 
tions thus foreing changes therein and encouraging immigation. 
Railroads ruthlessly annihilated vested interests in the form of 
canal and turnpike companies, stage lines, and, later, steamboat 
lines. They contributed greatly to the evolution of business or- 
ganization.° They were instrumental in greatly increasing travel 
and the commingling of people, thus spreading ideas and notions 


* See especially R. M. Tryon, Household Manufactures in the United States, 1640- 
1560 (Chieago, 1917); P. W. Bidwell, ‘‘The Agricultural Revolution in New Eng- 
land,’’ American Historical Review, XXVI, 683-702; and P. W. Bidwell and J. I. Fal- 
coner, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860 (Washington, 
1925), chap. xxiv. 

® The best summary is in Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United 
States, 1607-1860 (Washington, 1916), chap. xiv. 

‘0 Por suggestions see Guy 8. Callender, ‘‘The Early Transportation and Banking 
Enterprises of the States in Relation to the Growth of Corporations,’’ Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XVII, 111-62. 
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more rapidly and releasing social energies.** They contributed 
greatly to the growth of the United States mails. The telegraph 
enabled the daily newspaper to garner its crop of news, the rail. 
roads in part made possible the larger reading public necessary 
to the support of these news-gathering and news-mongering 
agencies.” Improved means of communication and travel helped 
to establish the convention habit among the people of the forties 
and fifties, and conventions nourished all the ‘‘isms.’’ Improved 
means of travel and communication greatly influenced our poli- 
tical methods and organization. This outline of changes caused or 
conditioned by improved means of transportation and communi- 
cation might be extended. But some such outline as this, rounded 
out with accurate illustrative detail and animated with sympathy 
for and understanding of human beings of all classes and condi- 
tions, should find its way into our general histories. 

A study of our railroad material will convince one that we have 
not been estimating highly enough the initiative, inventiveness, 
foresight, and boldness of intelligent Americans in the middle 
period. They grasped with astonishing quickness the utilities of 
the railroad and the possibilities of improving it. The remarkable 
fact is not that the railroads were first popularly considered as 
probably useful supplements to existing water transportation 
systems, but how quickly bolder spirits saw that they could be- 
come competitors and altar the course of trade and how prompt- 
ly they acted upon their vision. Said a director of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, when construction on that line was 
begun, 1828: ‘‘We are about opening a channel through which 
the commerce of the mighty country beyond the Allegheny must 
seek the ocean... .’’** For the writer of this paper, at least, it 
illuminates the character of the American people to know that a 

11C, R. Fish, in writing of early railway cars, contributes an illuminating bit of 
interpretation: ‘‘This type, however, gave way to the long car, with two double seats 
divided by an aisle. Just why this change was made it is difficult to say, but it is 
significant that when it was complete, the American traveled everywhere, whether by 
canal boat, steamer or train, in a long narrow saloon, in close association with his 
fellow travelers, and with the opportunity for general conversation or for the expres 
sion of his opinion before an audience, willing or unwilling,’’ op. cit., 82. 

12T know of no work which attempts to show the correlation between railroads 
and newspaper circulation. There are so many factors making for an increased cit 


culation that probably no such attempt would be of value. 
13 Archer B. Hulbert, The Paths of Inland Commerce (New Haven, 1921), 149. 
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large proportion of the early railroad lines in this country, short 
as they were, were built as ‘‘links’’ in ‘‘chains’’ continental in 
their extent, some of them not connecting with established water 
routes except at their termini. Most of our present main lines 
east of the Mississippi existed on paper as chains of railroads 
years before more than the first links had been actually con- 
structed. Not all early paper systems materialized, but most did; 
promoters read aright their physical geography and the signs of 
the times. The necessity of consolidating these chains under sin- 
gle companies, if railroads were to compete successfully with 
water routes for the carriage of heavy through freight, was not 
at once realized, to be sure, but consolidation in the form we 
know it had fairly begun before 1861. American inventive genius 
did not falter in the task of supplying the improvements neces- 
sary to make the railroad an efficient agency of transportation 
for heavy freight over vast distances; American engineers and 
builders eagerly watched developments on the other side of the 
water. The American public, once it had caught the spirit, con- 
stantly and confidently expected that the improvements would 
be forthcoming to meet the demands of a ‘‘new age.’’ Our more 
philosophie citizens attempted to evaluate the railroad’s eco- 
nomic, social, political, and moral significance for their time and 
for ‘‘generations yet unborn.’’ Our railroad history contains 
ample material to illustrate the truth of Charles and Mary 
Beard’s statement: ‘‘ When at last the cloud lifts, when the fund- 
amental course of American civilization is seen in a long, un- 
broken development, when the sharp curves of years are 
smoothed by the reckoning of centuries, then if all signs do not 
fail the middle period of American history will appear as the 
most changeful, most creative, most spirited epoch between the 
founding of the colonies and the end of the nineteenth century.’”* 

Certainly in the past our general histories have dealt too 
largely, relatively speaking, with politics. As we work up our 
detailed knowledge of the history of transportation, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, public lands, immigration, education, culture, 
various reform movements, and other subjects, we shall be able 
to correct the emphasis. But much in our polities requires reval- 
uation in the light of the facts about these other subjects. 

'* The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 1927), I, 632. 
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Our state and local politics in the period concerned, have been 
treated too often as completely subordinated to and bound up 
with national politics. Complaints were indeed numerous in the 
ante-bellum period that state and local party contests turned 
altogether too largely on national issues. Such complaints were 
justified, but it is easy to exaggerate. There were all sorts of 
state and local issues which shared with national questions the 
interest and attention of politicians and people generally. Be- 
tween 1845 and 1860 no questions figured more largely in state 
and local politics outside of New England, possibly, than rail- 
road questions. 

It could not be otherwise. The building of railroads was a mat- 
ter of vital public interest. People were quick to grasp their 
economic and some of their social and political effects. They 
understood well enough that the outlines of a permanent trans- 
portation system were being laid down, and they realized ac- 
cordingly that the determination of the location of railroads at 
the moment was fated with consequences for the future of their 
communities. In fact, they exaggerated the importance of the 
location of particular railroads, not foreseeing the great multi- 
plication of lines in later years. From the point of state policy, 
a properly planned railroad system would settle the vacant lands, 
open mineral and other natural resources to exploitation, in- 
crease the taxable wealth, and build up cities within the common- 
wealth with trade which otherwise might seek ‘‘commercial 
metropolises’’ in other states. If a city could secure a radiating 
system of these arteries of commerce, ‘‘its life blood,’’ its future 
greatness seemed assured. And as Governor Bebb of Ohio said: 
‘*__ wo to the commercial city that suffers these [artificial] riv- 
ers to be diverted from it.’’** Farming communities realized no 
less well their interests in the routes railroads might take. 
‘‘Kivery farmer along the line wants the road to run by his front 
door,’’ said one harassed railroad president. In the South, where 
there was concern about southern decline, railroads were pre- 
sented as an agency that might regenerate the economic life of 
the section, give it a varied industry, free it from galling depend- 
ence on the North, attract immigration, and enable it to contest 
more equally in the national councils.** 


15 DeBow’s Review, VIII, 444. 


16R, R. Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 1840-61 (Urbana, 
1924). 
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With such public interests involved, and I have not named all 
of them, all the agencies of social control were enlisted to assist 
in getting the roads properly located and built. The merits of 
rival routes were fought out in conventions, in newspaper col- 
umns, on the stump and platform, and in the pulpit, and the pur- 
chase of stocks and bonds was urged on grounds of civic pride and 
public spirit as well as of economic self-interest. Under the special- 
charter system, which generally prevailed struggles over railroad 
routes were carried into the legislatures. Pressure was brought 
to bear upon legislatures to make railroad charters more and 
more liberal. The legislatures were requested to build railroads, 
or to grant state aid to private companies, or to permit municipal 
divisions to vote such aid, or, if constitutional provisions for- 
bade state or local aid, to call constitutional conventions to alter 
the inconvenient sections.” Cities, counties, and townships were 
asked to vote bonds or subscribe stock, where constitutions and 
laws permitted. But such measures met opposition. The Ameri- 
ean people in the pre-Civil War period were individualistic. 
There was fear of corporations. There was the Jeffersonian tra- 
dition of non-interference. Laissez faire proclivities had been 
confirmed by experiences during the panic of 1837 and its after- 
math. There was opposition to railroads from vested interests 
which would be injuriously affected — canal companies, turn- 
pike companies, steamboat lines, stage lines. So railroad ques- 
tions beeame campaign issues and led to spirited contests which 
we can not recount here. Even in years when the slavery contro- 
versy was most bitter, numerous state contests, to say nothing 
of local, turned primarily on the question of state aid to rail- 
roads or other railroad matters. It is doubtful whether any other 
subject occupied more of the time and interest of state legisla- 
tures in the period from 1848 to 1860 than did railroads. It is 
doubtful whether the average citizen in the West gave as much 
interest and attention to the slavery question, in the same period, 
as to railroad questions. 

The general historian who would give a true picture of Amer- 
ican life should insert paragraphs on the more or less corrupt 


‘7 In 1852 New Orleans was given a new charter largely to facilitate the giving of 
aid to railroad companies, and Louisiana adopted a new constitution of which the 


most important feature was the absence of the former prohibition of state aid to 
corporations, 
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influence of railroads upon politics years before the day of Oakes 
Ames and Credit Mobilier. Politico-railroad scandals were not as 
common before the Civil War as they afterwards became, to be 
sure, but the explanation for their comparative infrequency in 
the former period seems to lie chiefly in the deficiencies of the 
press of that time and a lack of tenderness in the public cop. 
science with regard to business in polities. To illustrate, remark. 
ably large numbers of railroad men were elected or appointed to 
offices in which they would be concerned with railroad matters; 
remarkably large numbers of state or locally prominent politi- 
cians became railroad presidents or financial agents without 
prejudice to their influence in party councils or their chances for 
political preferment. 

Railroad issues figured in our national polities also. There was 
the western demand for congressional grants of land in aid of 
railroads. This was one of the major western policies of the 
period. It led to lengthy congressional debates and to all sorts of 
political combinations, log-rolling, lobbying, jobbery, and cor- 
ruption. A land grant having been obtained from Congress, its 
history was only begun, both in the arena of national and in that 
of state politics. There was the issue of the tariff on railroad 
iron — by no means an insignificant one. There was the difficult 
question of the remuneration to be paid the railroad companies 
for transporting mails, troops, and government freight. The 
building of railroads increased the number of cases concerning 
the bridging of navigable rivers.* 

Accounts of the acquisition of Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico could be made more truthful and satisfying by putting 
them against a background of progress in means of transporta- 
tion and communication. The process of acquisition was accom- 
panied by interesting debates in Congress and out as to the abil- 
ity of the United States to colonize, assimilate, and retain such 
distant possession with such a vast mountain barrier separating 
them from the settled eastern states.’® The proponents of acquisi- 

18 These matters are discussed satisfactorily in Lewis H. Haney, A Congressional 
History of Railways in the United States (Madison, 1906-10), I and II; and John B. 
Sanborn, Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railways (Madison, 1899). 

19 See especially Cong. Globe, 27 Cong., 3 Sess., 154, 198-200, 227; 28 Cong, 1 
Sess., Appendix, 224, 622; 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 1214-17; 29 Cong., 2 Sess., 356, 367, 
Appendix, 127-28, 132; 30 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 337-40, 350, 370, 383-93. 
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tion expressed great confidence in the political properties of 
steam and electricity. ‘‘ Manifest destiny’’ was manifest to men 
who were witnessing the wonders of a revolution in means of 
communication and travel. 

The issue of better means of communication with the Pacific 
coast, Whether by Pacific railroad or isthmian projects, deserves 
ereater consideration than has as yet been accorded it in ac- 
counts of American politics of the dozen years before the Civil 
War. The conquest over nature which would necessarily be in- 
volved appealed powerfully to the imagination of the generation. 
The stakes involved in the solution of the problem were supposed 
to be, and were, enormous. Failure to provide proper facilities 
might result in estrangement and separation of the coast commu- 
nities or their loss in a war with a strong naval power. The choice 
of route for a transcontinental railroad would powerfully affect 
the future prosperity of cities, states, and strong railroad inter- 
ests farther east. It would largely give direction to the coloniza- 
tion of the coast and of the great plains, and that, in turn, would 
have important bearing on the balance of political power between 
the sections engaged in the struggle over slavery and other issues 
A decision in favor of a railroad built and operated by the gov- 
ernment might go far toward altering the character of our gov- 
ernmental system. The interest in this issue was, therefore, great 
and general, the rivalry over routes and termini was intense.” 
Professor F. H. Hodder has shown what can be done toward 
illuminating one famous episode in our history, the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill, by sketching in this Pacific railway background.” 
The real dignity and importance of our ante-bellum isthmian 
diplomacy would be better understood if we should more often 
discuss it along with the Pacific railway issue * rather than as a 
detached episode in our history.”* 

20 These ideas are somewhat amplified in R. R. Russel, ‘‘The Pacific Railway Issue 


in Polities prior to the Civil War,’’ Miss. Val. Hist. Rev., XII, 187. 
*1 F, H. Hodder, ‘The Railroad Background of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,’’ ibid., 


22 John B. MeMaster, History of the People of the United States (New York, 
1909-1918). However, this account is incomplete. 

*8 Separate discussion has too often led authors to emphasize jingoistic assertions 
of the Monroe Doetrine or a restless search after more land for cotton and negroes 
4s the prime motives of our isthmian diplomacy. See, for example, M. W. Williams, 
Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815-1915 (Washington, 1916). 
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Then there is the matter of sectionalism. Of course, we must 
cease writing our history as if sectionalism of the North and 
South were the only important fact in the ante-bellum period and 
every other matter turned or waited upon it. We have allowed 
sectionalism to obscure somewhat the story of the onward march 
of democracy, industry, culture, and even nationalism. Yet when 
all is said by way of correcting emphasis, sectionalism was one 
of the greatest facts in our history and had most tragic conse- 
quences. 

We cannot ignore it or exorcise it away. We must understand 
and explain it. All factors bearing upon it should be analyzed. 
The effect of improved means of transportation and communi- 
cation upon sectionalism has by no means been neglected,” but 
it still awaits satisfying analysis and summarization. 

Orators and political philosophers before the Civil War fondly 
pictured railroads, steamboat and telegraph lines as bonds which 
were operating to bind the Union together, remove prejudices 
and misunderstandings, spread common ideas, and establish a 
community of interest. But sectionalista was not allayed, the war 
came. What was the matter? Were the railroads, steamboats, and 
telegraph lines enough? Or were there too many? There were 
more in 1861 than ever before. 

The net effect of improved means of communication down to 
1861 seems to have been actually to augment sectionalism rather 
than to allay it. Improved means of communication made the 
North and South somewhat better acquainted, but this better ac- 
quaintance did not remove prejudices in the North against slav- 
ery nor in the South against abolitionists ; rather it seems to have 
increased them. Better facilities of travel encouraged the north- 
ern people to become excessively addicted to the convention habit, 
the southern people at least moderately so. Intersectional con- 
ventions, however, were comparatively few. Northern conven- 
tions nursed generous enthusiasms for various reforms, striking 
the shackles from the slave for one; southern conventions nursed 
a feeling of southern wrongs. Nor, before 1861, did better means 
of transportation even tend to bring a community of interest 


24 For examples see Channing, op. cit., VI, chap. xiii; C. R. Fish, ‘‘The Decision 
of the Ohio Valley,’’ American Historical Association, Report, 1910, pp. 153-64; 
Phillips, op. cit., 386-96; and T. D. Jervey, The Railroad the Conqueror (Columbia, 
1913) and Robert Y. Hayne and His Times (New York, 1909). 
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between the sections. Such facilities enabled the southern people, 
more readily than before, to get their manufactured goods and a 
portion of their food stuffs from the East, or from the North- 
west, or from Europe by way of the East, while they devoted 
themselves more exclusively than ever to growing their great 
staples for export to the North or to Europe, chiefly in northern 
ships. Northern people regarded this intersectional exchange of 
goods and products as mutually advantageous. A large propor- 
tion of the southern people came, especially when cotton prices 
were low, to look upon their commercial and industrial depend- 
ence on the North as ‘‘degrading vassalage,’’ and economically 
disadvantageous.** Furthermore, northern commercial and in- 
dustrial interests and southern agricultural interests demanded 
different policies on the part of the federal government, and 
bitter quarrels ensued. 

Steamboats, canals, and railroads also contributed to the de- 
velopment of northern sectionalism in another way, by assimil- 
ating the Old Northwest to the economy and culture of the East. 
Thus they made possible a political alliance between the two as 
against the South. The fact has been frequently cited that they 
developed a considerable trade between the Northwest and the 
East and between the Northwest and Europe through the Kast. 
In faet, this trade soon came to exceed greatly the trade between 
the Northwest and the South. The East looked upon this trade as 
mutually advantageous and came eventually to lend support to 
western measures designed to increase it, while for various rea- 
sons, there was not the same disposition in the Northwest as in 
the South to regard commercial and industrial dependence on 
the Kast as degrading vassalage. For one thing, the Northwest 
never became so exclusively devoted to staple agriculture. How- 
ever, there was an economic basis for political alliance between 
East and Northwest much more important than a mere large 
volume of trade. Canals, steamboats, and railroads, together with 
great natural resources and the energy and thrift of the people, 
brought prosperity to the Old Northwest. They brought towns, 
cities, merchants, packing-houses, carshops, ship-yards, pros- 
pects of iron and coal mines, eastern capital, and the prospect 
of more employers and wage earners, in short, an economic order 


25 Russel, op. cit. 
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which, by 1860, began to resemble that of the East. In one re. 
spect the two sections had never been widely different; in both, 
small farms and free labor everywhere prevailed. In this simil- 
arity of systems lay chiefly the economic basis for political allj- 
ance. But the basis for political codperation between East and 
Northwest was not solely or even primarily economic. It was 
cultural. The majority of the early emigrants to the Old North. 
west were of southern stock, but when railroads, steamboats, 
and canals came they gave the section a population preponder- 
antly eastern in origin and, therefore, preponderantly eastern 
in ideals, beliefs, and prejudices.” The new facilities for travel 
and communication were an influence making for continued and 
greater homogeneity throughout the North in these respects. 

Likewise, better means of transportation and communication 
helped to develop southern sectionalism by assimilating more 
and more of the South to a uniform type of economy and culture.’ 
They did not develop a great internal commerce within the 
South.” Most of the trade continued to be with the North and Eu- 
rope. Rather, improved connections with the outside world made 
it possible for similar physiographic and climatic conditions to 
support in the larger area the same sort of economic and social 
system, namely, plantations, slavery, and staple crops produced 
for export. Culturally the newer parts of the South were the 
offspring of the older and there had been little time to stray from 
the paternal pattern. The new means of communication and tray- 
el brought greater uniformity in this respect. Thus was the way 
prepared for the acceptance of the tenets of the South Caro- 
lina school (so vigorously propagated) by a sufficient number to 
precipitate the cotton states into revolution when an exclusively 
northern combination threatened to gain control of the national 
government. 

It would seem, therefore, that in the period before secession, 
improved means of communication, as far as they had developed, 
had actually tended to augment sectionalism. There can be no 
doubt, however, that in the long run they have been nationalizing 
factors. If armed conflict could have been avoided by compro- 

26 This statement is well supported in the case of Illinois in A. C. Cole, The Era 
of the Civil War, 1848-1870 (Springfield, 1919), chap. i; also F. J. Turner, The Fron- 


tier in American History (New York, 1920), 135-42. 
27 Phillips, op. cit., 386-96. 
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mises for another decade or so, it would have become impossible, 
and the railroads would have played a large part in determining 
the issue. 

Already, by 1860, railroads were beginning to draw sections 
of the border slave states into the current of national life; the 
influence of railroads, built or prospective, upon the decision 
of the border states in 1861 has often been remarked. Railroads 
would soon have become numerous enough to give the South 
some internal trade, thus giving an impetus to the growth of 
towns and cities. They would have taken more northern men 
South, and many more southern men North. They would have 
brought in their wake repair-shops, carshops, and locomotive 
works. They might have given an impetus to the lumber industry. 
They would have penetrated iron and coal fields and aroused 
southern people to the prospect of their development. They would 
have put southern water-power sites on transportation lines, thus 
giving another incentive to manufactures. They would have put 
isolated rural communities in touch with the currents of com- 
merce and thus would have begun the transformation of back- 
woodsmen into moderately prosperous farmers. In these several 
ways they would have contributed to the formation of a class of 
capitalists who were not plantation owners, of free laborers with 
class consciousness, and of independent farmers not directly and 
primarily interested in slavery. The grip of the planting class 
on southern politics would have been weakened, possibly broken, 
and the influence of classes less antagonistic to national policies 
would have been correspondingly increased. With such changes 
slavery itself would have become difficult to police,** and, there- 
fore, less earnestly defended. Within a decade several more north 
and south roads would have crossed the intersectional bound- 
ary line, and with both northern and southern stockholders and 
personnel, would have strengthened the bonds of union, in one 
respect at least. When secession came, Texas was on the point 
of becoming the scene of railway struggles and land speculation 
and settlement, the like of which the South had not yet seen. 
Within ten years or less a railroad would have extended across 
her plains from New Orleans, another from Vicksburg, one from 
Memphis by way of Little Rock, another from Cairo with Chi- 


28 Russel, op. cit., chap. viii. 
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cago connections, and still another from St. Louis throng) 
Springfield and Fort Smith. Texas cattle would have been going 
to St. Louis and Chicago markets. Ten years without armed cop. 
flict would have been sufficient for the construction of a Southern 
Pacific railroad. Texas interests might have become too varied 
to be conducive to revolution. 

Likewise, another decade or two of uninterrupted railroad 
building would have influenced powerfully northern sectional. 
ism. Railroads would have helped to colonize the territories with 
a free labor population; and this done, the North might have 
become more willing to let the South solve her labor and racial 
problem without interference. Nor is it certain that the new 
West thus created would have had such a community of interest 
with the East as to permit its joining a northern political com- 
bination against the South. 

Considering these signs of the times and others which it is 
not within the province of this paper to discuss, it would appear 
that, whether it was so understood at the time or not, in 1861 
secession was a matter of then or never for the old order in the 
cotton states. It is extremely improbable that in the sweep of 
social forces the peculiar combination and play of factors and 
conditions so conducive to secession sentiment would have per- 
sisted long. It was the task of national statesmanship to interpret 
the trend of the times and to make the compromises, concessions, 
and adjustments necessary to prevent conflicting interests and 
ambitions from resulting in an attempted dissolution of the 
Union.*® Statesmanship failed. Secession and civil war came. But 
we are not entitled to lay the flattering unction to our souls that 
the Civil War was an inevitable conflict. 


29 Dodd, writing of the state of the Union at the opening of Franklin Pierce’s ad- 
ministration said: ‘‘A new era had begun... . and all the social tendencies seemed 
to be working out a national life which was no longer parochial. It was the business 
of polities so to guide and regulate the varying activities of the people that sectional 
hatreds should pass away and that the resources of the country should not be squat 
dered,’’ op. cit., 206. 





THE SUB-TREASURY: A FORGOTTEN PLAN FOR THE 
RELIEF OF AGRICULTURE 


By Joun D. Hicks 


Students of current American politics may find it interesting 
to contrast the measures now proposed for the relief of agricul- 
ture with the ‘‘Sub-Treasury,’’ a scheme to which, in the early 
nineties, thousands of farmers pinned their hopes. Unlike the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, for example, the Sub-Treasury idea did 
not depend upon its authors or its Congressional sponsors for a 
name; indeed, its authorship was for a time in dispute, and the 
men who introduced it into Congress were by no means eager to 
accept responsibility for its provisions. It will be noted, too, that 
the leaders of thought among the farmers have made real pro- 
vress since the nineties. The economic fallacies of the Sub-Treas- 
ury were fairly obvious, and fairly easy to combat; the eco- 
nomie fallacies —if they are fallacies at all—of the current 
measures are not particularly easy to find, and, at least before 
farmer audiences of the Middle West, they are particularly diffi- 
cult to combat. 

In the early nineties, as today, the conviction was widespread 
in farmer circles that the cards were stacked against agricul- 
ture. Prices were unprecedentedly low; times were inordinately 
hard. The blame was fixed mainly upon the disappearance of 
free lands, the high cost of transportation, the unfortunate con- 
ditions of marketing, and the control of money and credit in the 
interest of the few. If the remedies proposed, then and now, 
seem markedly different, the diagnoses are somewhat alike. And 
the response which the Sub-Treasury idea got from the farmers 
of the nineties was fully as great as can be awakened by the more 
plausible schemes of our own agricultural economists. The Sub- 
Treasury plan was endorsed in principle by most of the farmer 
organizations of the time and by the Populist party; it was en- 
thusiastically supported by a large number of the leading farm 
journals; and it was pressed insistently in Congress by a small, 
but turbulent, minority. 
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In December, 1889, representatives of the two great farm or. 
ders of the time, known colloquially as the ‘‘Northern”’ and the 
‘‘Southern’’ Farmers’ Alliances, met in St. Louis, Missouri, 
with the avowed purpose of effecting a union of forces, not only 
as between themselves but also perhaps with such other orders 
as the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association and the Knights of 
Labor. So far as organic union was the goal of the St. Louis Con. 
ference it was a failure; but the Southern Alliance, the strongest 
body represented, drew up a platform of political demands 
which the Knights of Labor accepted in full, and which so wel] 
reflected the views of the principal farm orders that with it asa 
basis for action the fullest codperation seemed assured. The land 
hunger of the pioneer farmer was to be appeased in part, at 
least, by forbidding the alien ownership of lands, and by recover- 
ing from the railroads and other beneficiaries of land bounties 
such of their holdings as were not ‘‘actually used and needed by 
them.’’ The malpractices of the railroads were to be corrected 
by the drastic remedy of governmental ownership and operation. 
The machinery for marketing was to be improved by ‘‘such laws 
as will effectually prevent the dealing in futures of all agricul- 
tural and mechanical productions.’’ The evils of the credit and 
currency situation were to be met by the abolition of national 
banks, by new issues of paper direct to the people, and by the 
free coinage of silver. Congressmen who belonged to the codper- 
ating orders were to be pledged by virtue of their membership 
to vote .or the measures demanded regardless of the require- 
ments of political regularity, especially as expressed in the ac- 
tion of party caucuses.’ 

On the last day of the session, however, and after these de- 
mands had been approved, a ‘‘Committee on the Monetary Sys- 
tem’’ reported to the delegates of the Southern Alliance. This 
committee consisted of the leading members of the order: ©. W. 
Macune, past-president of the Southern Alliance and editor of 
its official journal, The National Economist; Col. L. L. Polk of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, newly elected president, and editor of 
the prosperous Progressive Farmer; L. F. Livingston, president 
of the Georgia State Alliance, and a power in Georgia politics; 


1The St. Louis demands are printed in full in the St. Louis Republic, Dee. 7, 
1889; more conveniently, in Frank Drew, ‘‘The Present Farmers’ Movement,’’ Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, VI, 291-93. 
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W. S. Morgan, author of A History of the Wheel and Alliance, 
which the convention had just branded as ‘‘official’’; and H. 8. P. 
Ashby, also well known in Alliance circles. 

The personnel of this committee was bound to attract atten- 
tion to its report, and undoubtedly that was a part of the plan. 
Just why the report was so long delayed is not fully apparent. 
Perhaps it is true, as was repeatedly charged, that the men back 
of the scheme sought to avoid all risk of defeat by waiting until 
many of the delegates had gone home and the convention was too 
disorderly to know exactly what was happening.’ Perhaps the 
leaders of the Knights and of the Northern Alliance had been 
consulted previously, had refused to approve the plan, and had 
thus kept it out of the regular ‘‘demands.’’ Perhaps Macune, 
who was the proponent of the idea, had had a hard time con- 
vineing the other members of the committee of its wisdom. Some 
explanation of the tardiness with which the report was made is 
certainly due, for it could hardly have been the work of only a 
few hours’ conference and must have been given some considera- 
tion in advance of the session. 

In presenting the report Macune argued that heretofore the 
Alliance had ‘‘seattered too much and tried to cover too much 
ground’’ and that it should now ‘‘concentrate upon the one most 
essential thing and force it through as an entering wedge to se- 
cure our rights.’’ * The Sub-Treasury was the thing. Apparently, 
as an unsympathetic observer declared, the southern leaders 
hoped to shelve all other reforms and to produce ‘‘a simultane- 
ous demand of the farmers all along the line, from Dakota to 
Texas and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, for this warehouse 
or sub-treasury scheme.’’ * 

The Macune report, after making an effort to conciliate the 
free silverites by urging again ‘‘the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver or the issue of silver certificates against an unlimited 
deposit of bullion,’’ got down to business as follows: 

That the system of using certain banks as United States de- 
positories be abolished, and in place of said system, establish 
in every county in each of the States that offers for sale dur- 
ing the one year five hundred thousand dollars worth of farm 
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products; including wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, rice, tobac. 
co, cotton, wool and sugar, all together; a sub-treasury office 
which shall have in connection with it such warehouses or ele. 
vators as are necessary for carefully storing and preserving 
such agricultural products as are offered it for storage, and it 
should be the duty of such sub-treasury department to receive 
such agricultural products as are offered for storage and 
make a careful examination of such products and class same 
as to quality and give a certificate of the deposit showing the 
amount and quality, and that United States legal-tender paper 
money equal to eighty per cent of the local current value of the 
products deposited has been advanced on same on interest at 
the rate of one per cent per annum, on condition that the owner 
or such other person as he may authorize will redeem the agri- 
cultural product within twelve months from date of the certifi- 
cate or the trustee will sell same at public auction to the high- 
est bidder for the purpose of satisfying the debt. Besides the 
one per cent interest the sub-treasurer should be allowed to 
charge a trifle for handling and storage, and a reasonable 
amount for insurance, but the premises necessary for conduct- 
ing the business should be secured by the various counties 
donating to the general government the land and the govern- 
ment building the very best modern buildings, fireproof and 
substantial. With this method in vogue the farmer, when his 
produce was harvested, would place it in storage where it 
would be perfectly safe and he would secure four-fifths of its 
value to supply his pressing necessity for money at one per 
cent per annum. He would negotiate and sell his warehouse or 
elevator certificates whenever the current price suited him, 
receiving from the person to whom he sold, only the difference 
between the price agreed upon and the amount already paid 
by the sub-treasurer. When, however, these storage certificates 
reached the hand of the miller or factory, or other consumer, 
he to get the product would have to return to the sub-treasurer 
the sum of money advanced, together with the interest on same 
and the storage and insurance charges on the product.’ 


The authorship of this astounding scheme was quite naturally, 
and quite properly, attributed to the man who had presented it 
to the convention. Macune was known to be fertile in ideas an¢ 
unafraid of innovations. It was he who by a daring venture had 

5 National Economist, II, 216-17. The Sub-Treasury plan is printed in full, als», 
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saved the Texas Alliance from dissolution; it was he who had 
initiated the policy of expansion which had brought the Southern 
Alliance into being; it was he who had introduced the system of 
business agencies that was even then spreading like wildfire over 
the entire south. Until recently he had opposed the use of the 
Alliance for political ends, speaking of it as ‘‘primarily a busi- 
ness organization’’; but by the time of the St. Louis gathering 
he had come to the conclusion that the government must help 
the farmer, and that the farmer must see to it that the govern- 
ment did whatever was needed.® The germ of the Sub-Treasury 
idea, Macune possibly found in an article in Frank Leslie’s 
Newspaper for November 30, 1889, by a North Carolinian named 
Harry Skinner. Skinner’s plan was designed as a balance for the 
protective tariff which the people had authorized by their votes 
in the election of 1888, and which, it was assumed, Congress 
would soon enact. In lieu of the tariff protection to be accorded 
the manufacturer, the farmer, or at least the southern farmer, 
should receive assistance from the government in the shape of 
warehouses wherein to deposit his produce, and loans of paper 
money with these deposits as security. But Skinner ruled grain 
out of the scheme as ‘‘perishable,’’ and made the southern farm- 
er, whose cotton was ‘‘non-perishable’’ the chief beneficiary. 
What Macune did was to broaden the scope of Skinner’s scheme. 
After all, what should be regarded as ‘‘perishable’’ was merely 
a matter of definition, and Macune chose to revise Skinner’s 
definition to include all those products, western and southern, 
that could be stored successfully.’ 

According to the official Alliance historian, the introduction 
of the Sub-Treasury plan in St. Louis aroused an ‘‘animated dis- 
cussion,’ after which it ‘‘was adopted by a large majority.’’ * 
Following the convention the men responsible for the measure 
set about to popularize it. Macune in the National Economist 
devoted columns and pages to expounding it and proclaiming its 


® National Economist, I, 8; II, 198; William L. Garvin and 8. O. Daws, History 
of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union of America (Jacksboro, 
Texas, 1887), 68; W. Seott Morgan, History of the Wheel and Alliance and the Im- 
pending Revolution (St. Louis, 1891), 298-300. 

7 After the St. Louis meeting Macune reprinted Skinner’s article in the National 
Economist, II, 228, to show ‘‘the writer’s idea of the sub-treasury system.’’ See also, 
Southern Mercury (Dallas, Texas), Dec. 1, 1892. 
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virtues. Polk in the Progressive Farmer was not far behind him; 
nor were the editors of most of the Southern Alliance papers, 
Lecturers also devoted themselves to the subject ; and numeroys 
state Alliance meetings were induced to endorse the plan in terms 
of glowing commendation.’ The idea attracted the attention of 
editorial writers the country over, and while outside Alliance 
circles the criticism was caustic, the advertizing the plan received 
thereby was enormous. When the next meeting of the Supreme 
Council of the Southern Alliance occurred in Ocala, Fla., in De- 
cember, 1890, the Sub-Treasury was again approved, and it per- 
sisted long enough as a popular plan of farm relief to find a 
place in the early platforms of the People’s party.” 

Defenders of the Sub-Treasury were quick to point out that 
their scheme was merely an adaptation of the system under 
which the national banks operated. The banks had the privilege 
of depositing with the United States Treasurer government 
bonds, upon which as security they were privileged to issue 
paper money in quantities up to ninety per cent of the value of 
the bonds deposited. The farmers asked for themselves only the 
same privilege that had already been accorded to the bankers. 
They would deposit not bonds, but agricultural produce, and they 
would ask of the government paper only up to a maximum of 
eighty per cent of the value of the deposits."* ‘‘On the face of the 
national bank note these words are printed: ‘This note is se- 
cured by bonds of the United States deposited with the U. S. 
Treasurer at Washington.’ What better is that indorsement than 
this — ‘This note is secured by wheat deposited in the Govern- 
ment warehouse at Washington.’ ’’** The national-bank system 
was clearly intended to expand the currency beyond the amount 
of gold, silver, and greenbacks in cireulation. The Sub-Treasury 
would ‘‘merely push the system of supplementing the national 
stock of currency a little further to insure expansion and con- 
traction as needed.’’ ** Macune’s committee claimed that theirs 
was ‘‘no new or untried scheme; it is safe and conservative, it 


® National Economist, V, 376; VI, 120; Southern Mercury, Dee. 1, 1892; John RB. 
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harmonizes and carries out the system in vogue on a really safer 
plan, because the products of the country that must be consumed 
every year are really the best security in the world, and with 
more justice to society at large.’’ * 

It was claimed, too, that there was a certain analogy between 
what the government was already doing for the distillers and 
what the farmers were asking it to do for the agricultural classes. 
The idea was current that the government built warehouses in 
which distillers of whiskey were privileged to store their liquor 
rent free and without insurance charges, pending payment of the 
ninety cents per gallon then collected on their product; that the 
liquor so stored was guarded by government officials to whom 
large salaries were paid; that upon it certificates of deposit were 
issued which were ‘‘ good collateral security at any bank.’’ If the 
vovernment could do this for the distillers, why not also for the 
farmers?’ A little investigation brought out the fact that the 
warehouses were built at the expense of the distillers, not the 
government; that the government custodians were there only to 
see that the tax was not evaded; and that the distillers who 
borrowed upon their bonded liquor borrowed from private 
sources and not from the United States Treasury. Still, there 
was enough in the analogy to keep it alive, and the defenders 
of the Sub-Treasury used it persistently. When cornered by the 
facts they were apt to retort irrelevantly that at least the gov- 
ernment built post offices and custom-houses, and that even if it 
had not lent money to the distillers it had once lent freely to the 
Pacifie railroads.”® 

Proponents of the Sub-Treasury never tired of reiterating 
that their scheme, if adopted, would ‘‘emancipate productive 
labor from the power of money to oppress.’’ ** According to Ma- 
cune it was a ‘‘waste of energy for all the farmers in this great 
land to combine and coéperate to raise the prices of a given pro- 

4 Ibid., 94-95. 

‘8H. R. Chamberlain, ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliance and Other Political Parties,’’ Chau- 
tauquan, XIII, 340. Cf. National Economist, II, 383. 
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duct .... twenty-five per cent, while at the same time... , an. 
other class of citizens .... would depress prices fifty percent,” * 
The second class of citizens referred to was, of course, the na- 
tional bankers, who could at will contract the currency, and, ac- 
cording to the quantity theory of money to which the farmer 
economists pinned their faith, could beat down in this fashion 
the price of farm products. The Sub-Treasury, it was estimated, 
would put into circulation about $550,000,000 (some said more), 
which the banks would have no power to withdraw. It would, 
moreover, make provision for an elastic currency, expanding in 
volume when the rush of business demanded, and contracting 
when business was slack. ‘‘It is not an average adequate amount 
that is needed,’’ said Macune, ‘‘because under it the greatest 
abuses may prevail, but a certain adequate amount that adjusts 
itself to the wants of the country at all seasons.’’ ** Especially at 
the time when the crops had to be moved and the farmer had to 
sell in order to meet his obligations the Sub-Treasury would 
help. Instead of a dearth of currency with extremely low prices 
that would rebound as soon as the rush of marketing was over, 
the Sub-Treasury would make an abundance of funds available, 
and prices would be stabilized. Afterwards, when the marketing 
season was over and the produce stored in the Sub-Treasury was 
taken out for use, the money issued upon it would automatically 
be withdrawn from circulation. A safe and sound, but flexible, 
currency, beneficial not only to the farmer, but also to society 
as a whole, would thus be achieved.” 

An added attraction of the Sub-Treasury was the scheme of 
short-time rural credits that it provided. If the system ever 
went into effect, the farmer could borrow money to the extent of 
eighty per cent of the value of his crop at an interest rate of one 
per cent. This loan might not last for more than one year, but in 
that time he could watch for a favorable time to market, and 
could get for himself the profits that had hitherto gone to the 
speculators, whose practice it was to buy at low prices during 
the annual orgy of selling, and to dispose of their purchases a 
little later when prices had gone up. Western farmers could pay 
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‘he interest on their debts, and eventually the debts themselves. 
Southern farmers could hope for gradual emancipation from the 
toils of the country merchant.” 

There seemed, indeed, no end to the good things that might be 
hoped from the Sub-Treasury. Economy in large storage (and 
it might have been added, in storage largely at government ex- 
pense) would reduce the profits of the middleman and save 
money for the farmer.** The Sub-Treasury ‘‘would effectually 
put an end to all gambling in futures and wipe out the illegiti- 
mate methods of the various boards of trade that now curse the 
country. It would also transfer a continuous market for cotton, 
wheat, ete., from the large business centers to the smaller ones 
of the country, and thereby give to them the profits which the 
larger markets now receive.’’ ** Southern cotton factories ‘‘ would 
spring up in every village of the South,’’ and the ideal of Henry 
Clay, a home market and a home demand, would be achieved at 
last."* With Maecune, and with the multitudes who followed his 
leadership, the Sub-Treasury became an obsession. ‘‘ Without 
it,”’ Maeune declared after the election of 1892, ‘‘both political 
parties would have given the Alliance all it asked long ago. But 
without it there was no relief for the people.’’ ** 

Promptly on the adjournment of the St. Louis conventions, 
bills embodying the Sub-Treasury idea were drawn by Alliance 
leaders, and at their request were presented to Congress, in the 
House of Representatives by John A. Pickler, Republican, of 
South Dakota, and in the Senate by Zebulon Vance, Democrat, 
of North Carolina. In the House the bill was referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee, as was to be expected; but in the 
Senate it was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, from which Alliance leaders hoped for better treatment 
than would have been accorded the measure by the Committee 
on Finance.** Petitions and memorials, literally by the hundreds, 
then began to descend upon Congress, praying for the enactment 
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of the bill into law. From the state of North Carolina alone, there 
came during this session fifty-seven.** Congressmen who had 
proclaimed their friendship for the farmers were asked now to 
take a stand, and many of them were visibly embarrassed. ‘‘The 
sudden advent of the sub-treasury upon Congress,’’ wrote one 
observer, ‘‘had about the effect of the unexpected descent of a 
hawk in the barn yard — great commotion and no little flutter,’ 
Probably no one was more distressed than Senator Vance, who, 
after having introduced the bill, decided that he could not sup- 
port it.” The committees to which the bill was referred were 
careful, however, to give the Alliance leaders an opportunity to 
present their case; Macune himself, among others, appeared be- 
fore both committees and spoke eloquently for the measure. But 
neither committee could be induced to report out a Sub-Treas- 
ury bill of any kind, either favorably or unfavorably.” 

Even the severe defeat administered to the majority party in 
the election of 1890—a defeat accomplished in no small part 
by Alliance votes — failed to arouse Congress to aciion. In the 
short session of 1890-91 the Sub-Treasury reappeared, but noth- 
ing was done about it, except that the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry washed its hands of the whole matter 
by reporting back the proposition with the recommendation that 
it be referred to the Senate Committee on Finance; this was 
done.” In the first session of the next Congress, the Sub-Treas- 
ury measures were similarly buried until Thomas E. Watson, 
newly elected representative from Georgia, took it upon himself 
to force the House Ways and Means Committee to report back 
its findings. One morning in May, 1892, he asked unanimous con- 
sent for the passage of a resolution directing the Committee to 
bring in a report.*? Objection was of course raised, but there- 
after Watson objected to every request for unanimous consent 
to anything else until his own request was granted. A few days 
later his resolution was agreed to, and the Committee was or- 
dered to report; but the report was delayed until the last day of 
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the session, when it was too late to debate it and to secure a 
record vote.** 

Meantime the critics of the Sub-Treasury in and out of Con- 
ress had not been idle. Papers, that before the plan was pro- 
posed had searecely recognized the existence of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, now discovered the organization and set out to dis- 
credit, principally through ridicule, its favorite reform. The 
Sub-Treasury was branded by the New York Times as ‘‘one of 
the wildest and most fantastic projects ever seriously proposed 
by sober man,’’ and in one form or another the leading metro- 
politan dailies echoed these sentiments.“* The sagacity of the 
Alliance leaders was called into question. They were spoken of 
as ‘‘hayseed socialists,’’ and projectors of ‘‘potato banks.’’ * 
Criticism came even from those who were regarded as the friends 
of the farmer. The Sub-Treasury, according to R. F. Pettigrew, 
was ‘‘impracticable in all its features, and the most absurd piece 
of legislation I have ever seen presented.’’ ** Colonel Cockrell 
advised ‘‘that instead of erying for a sub-treasury we should go 
to sub-soiling.’’ ** Humorists did their bit. One self-styled poet, 
declaring the price of poetry to be low and the market crowded, 
wanted a literary bureau in the warehouse so that he might real- 
ize eighty per cent on unsold poetry, and then ‘‘set down an’ 
wait for poetry to go up.’’ * A farmer who had great luck plow- 
ing up snakes thought it was a pity that there was no Sub-Treas- 
ury warehouse in which he could deposit them and draw eighty 
per cent of their value in currency. But the persistent way in 
which the opposition harped on the subject seems to indicate 
that, after all, the Sub-Treasury was not regarded as a joking 
matter. Under the ridicule was a note of desperate earnestness 
and dread lest the supporters of the measure might conceiv- 
ably have their way.*° 
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When opponents of the Sub-Treasury were willing to argue 
the question seriously they found it fairly easy to pick flaws in 
the plan. They called attention to the possibility of money jn. 
flation on an alarming scale — if it took seven billions of dollars 
to move the crops, why might not eighty per cent of that sum 
be demanded in paper? Or even if the sum were less, would it 
still not be enough to derange utterly the nation’s finances? 
Furthermore, could the existing inelasticity of the currency be 
worse than the rapid expansion and contraction that would be 
possible, indeed inevitable, should the Sub-Treasury go into 
operation? Supposing that, under the Sub-Treasury proposal, 
a billion dollars worth of farm products were stored, and on 
them eight hundred million dollars worth of paper was issued. 
If only half the stored products were removed within six months, 
the currency would be contracted by four hundred million dol- 
lars. Such fluctuations in the money supply would stimulate 
rather than hamper speculation, and would be ‘‘the most fruit- 
ful source of panics conceivable.’’ ** Some argued that the sys- 
tem might give the farmers an unreasonable power to demand 
high prices and thus seriously to injure the consumer; others 
wondered if the Sub-Treasury might not operate in such a way 
as to be an actual detriment to the farmers. It might, for exam- 
ple, encourage Americans to hold their grain too long at home, 
allowing the foreign demand to be supplied by India and Russia 
instead of the United States, and stimulating wheat-growing 
in those countries to such an extent that within ‘‘a few years 
the foreign wheat market will be lost to America, and the con- 
dition of the American wheat grower worse than ever.’’ “ 


The charges of ‘‘paternalism’’ and ‘‘class legislation’’ were 
persistently hurled at the Sub-Treasury. Said the House Com- 
mittee: ‘‘No good could come from making every citizen feel 
that from the time he plants his crop till it is harvested that to the 
Government he is to look for a banker and broker, and for safe 
storage and custody. ... It will be an unfortunate day, when in 
a simple republic, Government takes charge of all the farm pro- 
ducts, stores them in granaries, and becomes the main agent for 
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the transaction of the business of the citizen.’’ “* ‘‘Is it to be 
supposed,’’ inquired the New York Times, ‘‘that the Govern- 
ment will collect money from the great body of the people for 
the purpose of lending it to a favored class among them at a 
specially low rate of interest?’’ “ Such favors, the supporters 
of the Sub-Treasury contended, had been conferred freely upon 
other classes, particularly the national bankers, the tariff-pro- 
tected manufacturers, and the subsidized railroads; but these 
arguments were lost on their opponents. The Sub-Treasury, they 
declared, not only discriminated in favor of the farmers as a 
class; it discriminated in favor of certain classes of farmers. 
The men who formulated the plan purposely selected a few 
main staples, such as could be safely stored and were always in 
demand. But what good would the Sub-Treasury do the live- 
stock farmer or the fruit grower? ** And what use would the 
government warehouse be even to the farmer whose products 
were receivable in case he should live at a distance of twenty-five 
to fifty miles from the nearest warehouse? And this condition 
must inevitably oceur, for even the most favorable estimates 
presumed that not more than one out of four counties would 
have a warehouse. Obviously, too, these counties would be the 
more wealthy and more populous counties — the ones least in 
need of help. Perhaps the cotton farmers, whose crop had less 
bulk in comparison to its value than the crops of the north- 
western grain growers, could make the long hauls profitably; 
but the grain growers could not.* 

And, granting even that the Sub-Treasury was all that its ad- 
voeates said, was it not clearly unconstitutional? Most of its 
crities were convinced that this was the case.** The House Ways 
and Means Committee in its adverse report on the bill so held,” 
and members of Congress who feared to express their doubts as 
to the wisdom of the measure, frequently dodged the issue by 
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asserting that there was no point to passing a law that would 
promptly be set aside by the Supreme Court. The Court, in fact, 
had held that it was unconstitutional to lend money to citizens 
from the Treasury for the carrying on of private business,” 
and the Sub-Treasury plan proposed something closely akin to 
that. But the advocates of the Sub-Treasury probably were 
justified in their assumption that any bill which proposed farm 
relief and money inflation would have been met with numerous 
legal and constitutional objections. There was occasion for the 
comment that ‘‘A man who says he recognizes the justice of the 
demands of the farmers, yet can conceive no means by which 
they are to be granted, is not a capable representative at a time 
when relief must be had or liberty perish.’’ °* Moreover, it was 
held with some show of reason that the Sherman Silver-Pur- 
chase Act, which Congress did not seruple to pass, really ‘‘ ware- 
housed silver and issued notes against it’’ just as the Alliance 
proposed to do for farm products. The analogy was not complete, 
for the government actually bought the silver, but it was close 
enough to make an effective argument.” 

Finally, however, the persistent opposition to the Sub-Treas- 
ury began to tell, even upon the farmers. Indeed, there was a 
disposition from the very first on the part of the Northern 
Alliance to agree with the critics of the Sub-Treasury plan.” 
Its adaptability to the needs of the southern cotton grower 
might be conceded, but in the North its provisions hardly seemed 
to apply. One northern farmer declared it ‘‘a measure more 
infamous than the national banks,’’ ** and a prominent Alliance 
editor said of it: ‘‘We heard this scheme presented, on a cele- 
brated occasion, under an injunction of secrecy. We had fondly 
hoped that the secrecy was to be eternal; but we were doomed 
to disappointment.’’ * At Ocala an attempt was made to satisfy 
the northern critics by stating that the government should also 
lend money upon real estate, ‘‘with proper limitations upon the 
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quantity of land and amount of money,’’* and this modifica- 
tion Senator Peffer, in a book published the following year, at- 
tempted to elaborate and popularize. The Sub-Treasury, as he 
saw it, should furnish the short-time loans; but the long-time 
loans, Which the western farmer must have if he were to succeed 
in holding his land, would come from a loan bureau to be created 
in the Treasury Department in Washington. This bureau would 
lend money to the people at one per cent on real estate secur- 
ity.” Even so, the northern farmers continued generally skepti- 
eal. When they agreed to support the Sub-Treasury in the early 
Populist platforms, as they did, it was more or less as part of a 
bargain by which the South reluctantly conceded the principle 
of government ownership of the railways in return for equally 
reluctant northern support of the Sub-Treasury ; and thereafter 
many northern Populists took comfort in the fact that their 
platforms always expressed a willingness to accept any ‘‘better 
plan’? than the Sub-Treasury that could be devised.” 

In the Southern Alliance, where the attitude of the national 
oflicers was usually sufficient to sway the ordinary farmers one 
way or another, the Sub-Treasury was generally supported, and 
in the election of 1890 there was a tendency to measure all can- 
didates for office by the ‘‘yard-stick’’ of the St. Louis platform, 
Sub-Treasury and all.°® Formidable opposition, however, did 
exist. Democratic leaders who viewed with some misgivings the 
entrance of the Alliance into politics were quick to seize upon 
the Sub-Treasury as a means of discrediting the whole farmers’ 
movement. One editor insisted that the scheme had been foisted 
upon the masses by a few men at the top, and he warned the 
country and subordinate lodges to discuss fully, before taking 
action, all matters that were sent down to them.** Wade Hamp- 


%¢ Proceedings of the Annual Session of the Supreme Council of the National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, at Ocala, Florida, December 2-8, 1890 (Washing- 
ton, 1891), 32. Senator Leland Stanford, of California, had proposed such a measure 
in Congress the preceding spring. The text of Senator Stanford’s bill is printed in 
part in Ashby, op. cit., 322-24. 

5? Peffer, op. cit., 247-56. 

°8 Southern Mercury, Feb. 23, 1893; National Economist, III, 184, 190; VII, 184; 
C. 8S. Walker, ‘*The Farmers’ Alliance,’’ Andover Review, XIV, 139. 

°° Progressive Farmer, Jan. 20, May 19, 1891; A. M. Arnett, The Populist Move- 
ment in Georgia (New York, 1922), 102. 

° National Economist, III, 135; VI, 130; Southern Mercury, March 10, 1892. 

“Greensboro Daily Record, Aug. 10, 1891. 
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ton of South Carolina branded the measure as ‘‘so palpably 
wrong on its face as to make it absurd to all who have the pros. 
perity and welfare of the country at heart. This feature of the 
Alliance has never been fully accepted in the South, and I have 
too much confidence in our people to think that it ever will be.” 
Naturally, such wholesale criticism of the Sub-Treasury bore 
fruit. An editorial writer on the Progressive Farmer, who re- 
signed because he found the dominant sentiment in the Alliance 
on the Sub-Treasury question ‘‘in irreconcilable conflict’”’ with 
his views, was by no means alone in his opinion. 

In fact, the dissention in the Southern Alliance over the Sub- 
Treasury went almost the length of an open split. President Hall 
of the Missouri State Alliance was violently against the pro. 
posal; the official organ of the Alliance in Missouri refused to 
present the subject for discussion; and an Alliance state con- 
vention held by the Missourians in 1891 escaped complete dis- 
ruption only by agreeing to leave the Sub-Treasury plan out of 
the resolutions altogether. In Texas the opposition went so far 
as to establish an anti-Alliance paper and convene a convention 
to oppose the demands of the order.* In Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana, also, ‘‘retrograde’’ movements were reluctantly 
conceded to exist.°* When the Supreme Council of the Southern 
Alliance, meeting in Indianapolis in November, 1891, continued 
the endorsement of the Sub-Treasury that had been given a 
year before in Ocala and two years before in St. Louis, the anti- 
Sub-Treasury leaders issued a call for the formation of a new 
Alliance which would be free from the heresy. This proposed 
rival order never got on its feet, but the dissension in Alliance 
circles that its would-be founders were able to create had a most 
depressing effect. ‘‘ Everybody has left the Alliance except the 
few that believe in the sub-treasury heresy,’’ declared one of the 
come-outers, a Mississippian. ‘‘Not only in Mississippi, but 
throughout the South, lodge after lodge of the order has dis- 

62 Ibid., Sept. 21, 1891. 

63 Ibid., June 26, 1891. 

64 New York Times, Dec. 9, 1890; National Economist, V, 233; VI, 21, 39. 

65 Ibid., V, 296, 377; VI, 130. 

66 Ibid., V, 72, 87, 233; VI, 2. 


67 E. D. Stewart, ‘‘The Populist Party in Indiana,’’ Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory, XIV, 355. 
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banded, until in some sections there is not a corporal’s guard 
left.”?** This was a gross exaggeration, but the Sub-Treasury 
did put the Alliance leaders definitely on the defensive, and the 
membership of the Alliance did decline.” 

Realizing, apparently, that their arguments were not wholly 
convineing, the advocates of the Sub-Treasury more and more 
frequently expressed themselves as being willing to accept any 
alternative plan that would ‘‘stop the present discrimination 
against the farmer.’’”° Opponents of the measure were challenged 
to propose some better way of securing a flexible currency that 
would ‘‘keep up a true ratio between the volume of money and 
the demand for its use.’’ ** A prominent Alliance leader, appear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
confessed that while the Sub-Treasury was the ‘‘very best thing 
we farmers can make, .... you can do better. ... You have all the 
advantages, and what we ask is not that you give us the sub- 
treasury bill as we have framed it, but give us that or a better 
pill.”’ ** The Populist platform of 1892 called only for ‘‘loans to 
producers under the sub-treasury or some better system.’’ But 
satisfactory alternative propositions were not forthcoming — 
at least, not from the opposition. Watson of Georgia suggested 
modifications that were fairly sensible. He proposed that the 
amount of money advanced should be limited to one hundred 
million dollars, and that only wheat and cotton be accepted for 
storage. Moreover, instead of government warehouses, suitable 
private elevators were to serve as depositories. But Watson’s 
proposition came too late.”* By January, 1893, when he advocated 
this change, the Sub-Treasury idea had lost its appeal; and a few 
months later it could be said that ‘‘the ery of the sub-treasury 
cannot now be heard even in the silence of the night.’’ 

What had happened to it? Part of the answer is to be found in 
the dissension, already described, which the Sub-Treasury 

*’Greensboro Daily Record, Dec. 10, 1891. 

°° Ibid., July 24, 1891; People’s Party Paper, Dec. 3, 1891. 

10 National Economist, III, 184. 

"1 Ibid., VII, 184. 


"2 Ibid., III, 190. Cf. Walker, loc. cit., 139. 

8 Cong. Record, 52 Cong., 2 Sess., Jan. 9, 1893, p. 460; People’s Party Paper, Jan. 
20, May 12, 1893. 

™*C, S. Gleed, ‘The True Significance of the Western Unrest,’’ Forum, XVI, 
256; F. B. Tracey, ‘‘Rise and Doom of the Populist Party,’’ ibid., XVI, 248. 
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wrought in reform ranks. There was little to be gained by insist. 
ing on a measure which threatened to destroy utterly all hope 
of farmer solidarity. And, due to the injection of the third-party 
issue during the campaign of 1892, that hope was already dim 
in the South, where the Populist party, as the political legatee 
of the Alliance, had hardly half the strength of its predecessor, 
It was good polities to forget the Sub-Treasury. Moreover, Ma- 
cune, admitted author and chief advocate of the Sub-Treasury 
idea, utterly lost his reputation with reformers by his conduct 
during the campaign of 1892. While as editor of the National 
Economist he seemed to support the Populists, he was actually 
in close touch with the Democratic campaign managers, whom 
he aided in the printing and distribution of documents de- 
signed to induce Alliancemen to vote the Democratic ticket —a 
type of activity which seemingly paid him well.”* For this offense 
Macune was forced to resign from the Alliance, and the official 
character of his paper was denied.”* Naturally the fall of the man 
whose name was so closely identified with the Sub-Treasury must 
have affected the confidence which people placed in that measure. 
But doubtless quite as important as all these things together 
was the growing favor with which the Free-Silver issue was 
viewed. To many this appeared to be the ‘‘better plan’’ for which 
they had sought. : 


‘‘The dollar of our daddies, 
Of silver coinage free, 
Will make us rich and happy 

Will bring prosperity.’’ 


Possibly the reformers would have done well to pursue the 
Sub-Treasury idea further. It was not all bad. The plan for ex- 
tending the farmer enough credit on his products to make it pos- 
sible for him to withhold them from market for a time after 
harvest, had certain obvious merits. Indeed, the Warehouse Act 
of 1916 goes far towards accomplishing this very thing. Under 
it the United States Department of Agriculture may license 

75 A full disclosure was printed in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Nov. 4, 1892. 

76 Southern Mercury, Dec. 1, 1892; People’s Party Paper, April 28, 1893; Blood, 
op. cit., 43. 

77 From an undated manuscript in the Weller Papers of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, The authorship is credited to M. H. Daley. 
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warehousemen and authorize them to receive, weigh, and grade 
farm products, for which they issue warehouse receipts. And 
with these receipts as collateral the owner may borrow money; 
_not, however, from the government of the United States.’* That 
the men who brought forward the Sub-Treasury as a plan for 
obtaining short-term rural credits also loaded it with an unwork- 
able plan for obtaining a flexible currency was unfortunate; but 
here again the farm leaders were attempting to prescribe for an 
ilIness in the monetary system that did exist, and that was not 
remedied until years later when the Federal Reserve Banking 
Act was passed. It seems clear enough that in demanding the 
Sub-Treasury or a better plan the farmers of the nineties were 
not unreasonable. They were merely ahead of their time. 


78 Federal Statutes Annotated, Supplement, 1918, pp. 1057-65. Cf. Edward Wiest, 
Agricultural Organization in the United States (Lexington, Ky., 1923), 467-69. 








THOMAS FITZPATRICK AND THE FIRST INDIAN 
AGENCY OF THE UPPER PLATTE AND ARKANSAS 


By LeRoy R. Haren 


In the early forties, if not before, the Indian frontier along the 
western border of Missouri, which had been planned as a per. 
manent institution in the days of President Monroe, fell before 
the pressure of Americans seeking trade or homes in the West. 
Those great western arteries, the Santa Fé and Oregon trails, 
were becoming ever more firmly established and travelers upon 
them, in carrying forward ‘‘manifest destiny,’’ refused to con- 
sider themselves as intruders on Indian land. If they were break- 
ing laws, let the laws be changed, their plans could not be al- 
tered nor their march halted. Hence, as it became more evident 
that relations with the western Indians must become increasing- 
ly complex and intimate, the need for an official representative 
among the tribes grew more apparent. 

For some years there had been agents among the tribes im- 
mediately west of the Missouri, but prior to 1846 no agency had 
existed among the wild tribes of the far western plains. In this 
year, however, the region of the upper Platte and Arkansas was 
designated an Indian agency and Thomas Fitzpatrick was ap- 
pointed as the first agent.’ 

For twenty-five years Fitzpatrick had been one of the out- 
standing fur men and guides of the Far West. As a young man, 
fresh from Ireland,’ he entered the fur trade with William Ash- 
ley in 1822 or 1823, and lived through the rise and fall of that pio- 
neer industry. In the forties he was acknowledged as the most fa- 

1In a letter of Feb. 4, 1847, Fitzpatrick wrote from St. Louis saying that he was 
appointed in August, 1846, but was away at the time and that not until Nov. 30, 
1846, did he accept the appointment and give bond. This letter is in the St. Louis 
Superintendency File, H. 75, Indian Department Archives, Washington. 

2In a letter from Bent’s Fort, dated Oct. 19, 1847, Fitzpatrick said that he was 
born in Ireland and came to America when sixteen years of age, but did not give the 
date of his birth. The original of this letter is in the Ind. Dept. Archives, where I 


found it in December, 1927. This seems to be the first definite statement found 02 
the nativity and early life of Fitzpatrick. 
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mous guide in the Far West. In 1841 and again in 1842, he led 
emigrant parties to Oregon; in 1843 he guided Frémont to Oregon 
and the following year continued with him back to the states. 
Kearny engaged him as guide in 1845 for the First Dragoons on 
their expedition to South Pass, and returning to Bent’s Fort he 
became guide to Abert’s expedition down the Canadian. In 1846 
he was again guide to Kearny, now leading the Army of the West 
into New Mexico. It was while in this service that he was ap- 
prised of his appointment as Indian agent. Returning from New 
Mexico he carried dispatches to Washington and on November 
30, 1846, accepted the appointment and filed his bond. 

The appointment gave general satisfaction on the frontier. ‘‘A 
better selection could not have been made,’’ wrote T. M. Moore, 
agent of the Upper Missouri.* The St. Louis Reveille commented 
thus, ‘‘This appointment will give general satisfaction; for, 
among both the whites and Indians upon the frontier and the 
plains, Mr. Fitzpatrick is deservedly held in high respect — the 
latter indeed reverence his person, and, from this fact he has 
more power to control and restrain them than even the presence 
of armed force.’’ * 

In the spring of 1847 Agent Fitzpatrick set out from St. Louis 
on his first official visit to his wards. Joining a detachment of the 
First Dragoons at Fort Leavenworth, he journeyed along the 
Santa Fé Trail to Pawnee Fork.’ Here he met traders’ caravans 
which had recently been attacked by the Comanche. After trav- 
eling some few miles farther west his own party was attacked. 
Five soldiers were killed, others wounded, and many of the stock 
were lost. Thus the reception of the first Indians of his agency 
was far from reassuring to the newly appointed agent. 

Fitzpatrick continued with the troops and caravan to Santa Fé 
and at the earliest opportunity went to Bent’s Fort on the Ar- 
kansas. Here he found white friends and well-disposed Indians. 
This famous post had long been a rendezvous for the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho, William Bent, the proprietor, having himself mar- 


*Moore’s report of Sept. 21, 1846, Sen. Ex. Doc. 1, 29 Cong., 2 Sess. 

*St. Louis Reveille, Sept. 14, 1846. 

5 Account of this journey is given in Fitzpatrick’s first annual report, written 
from Bent’s Fort and dated Sept. 18, 1847. The original is in the library of the Mis- 


souri Historical Society. It is published in Sen. Ez. Doc. 1, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., Appen- 
dix, 238-49, 
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ried a Cheyenne woman. A large band of Cheyenne who were 
encamped near the fort welcomed the new agent, for they had 
learned that agents usually distribute presents. 

Procuring from the proprietors of this trading establishment 
a supply of bread and coffee, Fitzpatrick gave the assembled 
chiefs and braves the expected feast. With preliminaries over he 
addressed the council, explaining the kind intentions of the gov. 
ernment towards peaceful Indians but indicating that plunder. 
ing Indians would be severely punished. He reminded them of 
the diminution of the buffalo and advised them to turn their 
attention toward agriculture. Yellow Wolf, the chief, replied in 
friendly vein, expressing a peaceful disposition and a desire to 
be taught agriculture. The Arapaho present joined in a similar 
expression, but admitted that some of their tribe were already 
among the marauding Comanche. 

In this council there was no thought of the formation of a 
treaty, only an attempt to promote friendship. Even in this, Fitz- 
patrick was not over-confident. Long experience had acquainted 
him with Indian character and made him dubious of great or 
rapid improvement. 

One of the chief requisites for the maintenance of peace among 
the Indians, declared Fitzpatrick, was the abolition of the liquor 
traffic. The larger trading companies would gladly lend their 
support, for they had long since learned the inexpediency of the 
trade in whiskey, but the petty independent traders were the ones 
who kept up the trade and debauched the natives. He complained 
especially of the smuggling operations being conducted across 
the international boundary of the Arkansas River. 

As to the Comanche and Kiowa who during the summer had 
been attacking trains on the Santa Fé Trail, Fitzpatrick recom- 
mended energetic and effective military action. Regarding their 
activity Colonel Gilpin, after careful inquiry, had estimated the 
losses sustained from these Indians during the summer of 184/ 
as ‘‘Americans killed, 47; wagons destroyed, 330; stock plun- 
dered, 6,500."?* These Indians had asked the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho to join them, saying the whites were easier to kill than 
elk or buffalo, and that the spoils of the raid were rich. 


6Gilpin’s report from Fort Mann, Aug. 1, 1848, House Ex. Doc. 1, 30 Cong.,? 
Sess., 136-40. 
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‘‘T am well aware,’’ writes Fitzpatrick, ‘‘that the intentions 
of the government towards the Indians are conciliatory and 
humane. But those of this country who know not our strength, 
and attribute our forebearance to dread of their great prowess, 
must be dealt with in precisely the opposite manner.’’ ’ 

One feels that the Irish agent was instinctively a military man. 
In his various reports advice on military matters is often pre- 
sented which in its character reveals a man of positive ideas, 
with no little knowledge of Indian life and of effective military 
measures. 

During the winter Fitzpatrick employed his best efforts to re- 
tain the friendship of the Cheyenne and Arapaho and prevent 
their joining the Comanche. Not only did he succeed, but was 
able to draw out from the Comanche some of the Kiowa and 
induce them to join the friendly Indians. 

Late in February, 1848, he left Fort Bent to visit the Indians 
of his ageney on the Platte. On the south fork he met Arapaho 
and Sioux who expressed friendship and promised peace. To 
what extent the Indian agent was able to control the liquor trade 
we do not know, but he does mention taking from a white trader 
two kegs of whiskey, which he forthwith dumped into the river.* 

Continuing down the Platte, Fitzpatrick journeyed eastward 
and reached St. Louis early in June. From here he was called to 
Washington. His oral report to the Department was supple- 
mented by a written one dated Washington City, August 11. In 
this he recommended the immediate establishment of a fort on 
the Oregon and one on the Santa Fé Trail, each to be garrisoned 
by five hundred mounted troops and equipped with mountain 
howitzers. A winter campaign against the Comanche in their own 
country would be most effective, he said. Only ten days before 
this, Colonel Gilpin, after an indecisive campaign of several 
months, had written his report from Fort Mann, saying, ‘‘ All 
the atrocities of a very severe Indian war may be momentarily 
looked for, and are certain to burst forth with the early spring.’’ 
Gilpin had further recommended one thousand mounted troops 
and six forts for the Arkansas and its flanks, saying, ‘‘This is 
the minimum of force necessary.’’ ® 


* Report of Sept. 18, 1847. 
* Report of June 24, 1848, Upper Platte File, H. 545, Ind. Dept. Archives. 
*Gilpin’s report of Aug. 1, 1848. 
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Into a region thus threatened, Fitzpatrick was to set out on his 
second trip to his agency. Before leaving the frontier he made 
his regular annual report.*® In it he flayed the action of the 
troops, saying they had acted almost entirely on the defensive. 
He again warned the government that the unpunished Indians 
who had found marauding so profitable would not cease plunder. 
ing until the government exhibited an ability and a willingness 
to chastise them. 

Leaving St. Louis early in October, 1848, and joining a party 
of traders at Westport, Fitzpatrick proceeded over the Santa 
Fé Trail toward Bent’s Fort. At Big Timbers on the Arkansas 
he had a talk with the assembled Indians. It was here that the 
adventurous Frémont, bound on his tragic fourth expedition, 
met his one-time guide, and with apparent satisfaction wrote 
Senator Benton describing Fitzpatrick among six hundred 
lodges of Apache, Comanche, Kiowa and Arapaho. ‘‘He is a 
most admirable agent,’’ he wrote, ‘‘entirely educated for such a 
post, and possessing the ability and courage necessary to make 
his education available. He has succeeded in drawing out from 
among the Camanches the whole Kioway nation, with the excep- 
tion of six lodges, .... I hope you will be able to give him some 
support. He will be able to save lives and money for the govern- 
ment,....In a few years he might have them all farming here 
on the Arkansas.’’ ™ 

Of the detailed work of Fitzpatrick during the winter of 1848- 
49 we know little. He held several ‘‘big talks’’ with the Indians 
about Bent’s Fort and assisted in securing the freedom of cer- 
tain Mexican captives held among the tribes. In March, 1849, he 
again turned eastward.” At the Big Bend of the Arkansas he met 
a Santa Fé bound caravan in charge of his friend, Solomon 
Sublette. To him he spoke of his plan to go east and ask for au- 
thorization to make a treaty with the plains Indians.** 

In August, 1849, Superintendent Mitchell ordered Fitzpatrick 
to Washington to urge in person the advisability of holding a 


10 Fitzpatrick’s report for 1848, House Ex. Doc., 1, 30 Cong., 2 Sess. 

11 John Bigelow, Memoir of the Life and Public Services of John Charles Frémont 
(New York, 1856), 359-60. 

12 Report written from St. Louis, May 22, 1849, Ind. Dept. Archives. 

18 Sublette Papers, Missouri Historical Society. Letter of Solomon Sublette to his 
wife, written from Santa Fé, May 29, 1849. 
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veneral council with the prairie tribes.“* That his plan met with 
favor is evidenced by the sequel. He returned to St. Louis within 
the month with certain instructions. Five thousand dollars was 
provided for purchase of presents to be distributed by him 
among the Indians, and arrangements were made for a great 
council during the summer of 1850. In pursuance of the treaty 
plan, Superintendent Mitchell, the Indian Commissioner, and the 
Secretary of the Interior, each recommended in his annual report 
the advisability of negotiating a treaty with the prairie tribes. 
To the same end Senator Atchison of Missouri, introduced a bill 
on March 18, 1850, authorizing an expenditure of $200,000 for 
effecting the purpose. 

Thus Fitzpatrick returned to his agency in November, 1849, 
bearing with him presents and telling the Indians that their 
Great Father in Washington was planning to hold a great council 
with them the following summer. After a sojourn with the tribes 
during the winter he returned eastward by way of the Arkansas. 
At Big Timbers and again at Fort Mann he waited among the 
assembled tribes hoping for instructions or definite news from 
the east. Finally he disbanded the Indians and continued to St. 
Louis, only to learn that the expected law had failed of enact- 
ment. It was a keen disappointment to the agent and in his report 
of September 24, 1850, he stated that the Indians of that country 
would never again be found in better moou for treaty-making, 
and warned that the postponing of such matters would have a 
very bad effect on them. 

The treaty plan met with better success at the hands of Con- 
gress in the session of 1850-51. The law of February 27, 1851, 
appropriated $100,000 ‘‘for expenses of holding treaties with the 
wild tribes of the prairie and for bringing delegates on to the 
seat of government.’’ Plans could now go forward with official 
sanction and backing. Superintendent Mitchell and Agent Fitz- 
patrick were duly appointed official commissioners of the United 
States to negotiate a treaty with the prairie nations, and ar- 
rangements were made for execution of the project. Fitzpatrick 
was to go ahead, acquaint the Indians with the plan, and invite 
the tribes to assemble at Fort Laramie on September 1. 

Westward on the Santa Fé Trail he went carrying the good 

‘4 Ind. Dept. Archives, Upper Platte File M. 448-87, order of Aug. 1, 1849. 
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news. Near the site of Fort Mann the Indians of the region were 
assembled and his message was given, but it did not meet with 
the favor hoped for. The Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache refused 
outright to go so far from their own country among so many 
strange Indians, stating with candor that they ‘‘had too many 
horses and mules to risk on such a journey, and among such no- 
torious horse thieves as the Sioux and Crows.’’ * The Cheyenne 
and Arapaho, however, agreed to go to the meeting-place and 
immediately began preparations. Fitzpatrick continued through 
the agency inviting all Indians met with to come to the council, 

Superintendent Mitchell, with an escort of Dragoons, came 
up the Oregon Trail after seeing that the Indian goods for the 
treaty council were loaded at the river. Upon reaching Fort Lar. 
amie on the last of August he found great numbers of Indians 
already assembled. A site at the mouth of Horse Creek, some 
thirty-five miles below the fort, was chosen as the treaty ground. 
Thither they all moved and the council opened with the firing of 
cannon and the raising of the flag on September 8. 

It was the largest and one of the most important Indian coun- 
cils ever held in the Far West. The Cheyenne, Arapaho, Snakes 
and several branches of the Sioux were there en masse, while the 
Assiniboin, Gros Ventres, Aricara and Crows were represented 
by delegations. Ten thousand Indians were present, and when 
rigged out in colorful regalia they made the council an exhibi- 
tion and country fair as well as a peace meeting. B. Gratz Brown, 
in his correspondence in the Missouri Republican (Oct. 6 to Nov. 
30, 1851), and Father De Smet,"* in his letters, have left us color- 
ful pictures of this great assemblage, but space will not permit a 
recounting of occurrences here. It must suffice to say that on the 
17th the treaty was finally agreed to and the formal signing oc- 
curred. It provided for a lasting peace among the signatory 
tribes and with the whites; recognized the right of the United 
States to establish roads and military posts in the Indian terri- 
tory; made depredations by Indians or whites punishable, and 
restitution obligatory; fixed the boundaries of the territory of 


15 Fitzpatrick’s report, Sen. Ex. Doc. 1, 32 Cong., 1 Sess. 

16H. M. Chittenden and A. T. Richardson (eds.), Life, Letters and Travels of 
Father Pierre-Jean De Smet, S. J., 1801-1873 (New York, 1905), II, 675-92. P. G. 
Lowe in Five Years a Dragoon (Kansas City, Mo., 1906), gives interesting data 
on the council on pages 77-90. 
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the respective tribes ; and provided for the payment of annuities 
of $50,000 in goods for a term of fifty years. 

On the 20th the train of twenty-seven wagons arrived with 
the presents, and the goods were distributed. Father De Smet 
wrote: ‘‘The great chiefs were, for the first time in their lives, 
pantalooned; each was arrayed in a general’s uniform, a gilt 
sword hanging at his side. Their long, coarse hair floated above 
the military costume, and the whole was crowned by the bur- 
lesque solemnity of their painted faces.’’ ** On the second day the 
distributions were completed and the Indian villages began to 
move off. 

To impress the tribes with the white man’s numbers and cities, 
a delegation of representative Indians was chosen to visit Wash- 
ington under Fitzpatrick’s escort. Superintendent Mitchell car- 
ried eastward the treaty for presentation to the United States 
Senate. Subsequently, when considered by the Upper House, that 
august body in its wisdom cut down the term of the treaty from 
fifty to fifteen years ** and the formality of a ratification of the 
change was later bribed from most of the signatory tribes. 

In the summer of 1852, Fitzpatrick again visited his agency, 
carrying with him $30,000 worth of goods to be distributed as an- 
nuities.**° The details of his movements during this season are 
not available. 

In the spring of 1853, Fitzpatrick was called to Washington 
and was appointed sole commissioner on the part of the United 
States to negotiate a treaty with the wild Comanche, Kiowa and 
Apache who had refused to treat at Fort Laramie, and had never 
yet had treaty relations with the United States. Having sent 
messengers ahead to call in the tribes, Fitzpatrick found large 
numbers assembled upon his arrival at Fort Atkinson. Three of 
the largest bands of the Comanche, and the Apache were as- 
sembled en masse, while the Kiowa were represented by their 
principal chiefs. 

“At first,’? wrote Fitzpatrick, ‘‘almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties presented themselves, in the distant and suspicious bear- 
ing of the chiefs, and the utter impossibility of obtaining any 


17 Chittenden and Richardson, op. cit., 683. 


**C. J. Kappler (ed.) Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties, II, 594, Sen. Doc. 452, 
57 Cong., 1 Sess. 


® Central Agency File (1852), Indian Office Archives, Washington. 
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interpreters who understood their intricate languages. But little 
intercourse had ever existed between them and the white race, 
and that usually of the most unfriendly character. .. .’’* Byt 
finally the Indians were induced to bring forth some of their 
Mexican prisoners and through the medium of the Spanish lan. 
guage communication was established. 

Fitzpatrick remarked the keen intelligence with which these 
desert warriors replied to propositions submitted to them. A 
right of way through their territory — a privilege already long 
enjoyed — was readily assented it, but on matters such as estab- 
lishment of military posts and cessation of hostilities against 
Mexico more vigorous opposition was encountered. The treaty as 
finally agreed upon, bound the three tribes to maintain peace 
among themselves and with the United States. It recognized the 
right of the United States to lay off roads, locate depots for rail- 
road purposes, and establish military posts in the region. 

In the matter of the return of Mexican captives Fitzpatrick 
struck a stone wall. For years these wild tribes had made incur- 
sions into the Mexican provinces beyond the Rio Grande to re- 
plenish their caballadas and secure prisoners. The Mexicans ear- 
ried away were readily adopted into the Indian tribe and very 
often had no desire to return to the Mexican provinces. These 
the Indians refused to give up, saying they were the husbands 
of their daughters and the mothers of their children, and a sep- 
aration would not be tolerated. The United States commissioner 
succeeded only in obtaining an agreement that the Indians would 
cease taking captives in the future. Fitzpatrick agreed on the 
part of the United States that an annuity of $18,000 would be 
payed to the three tribes for ten years, subject to an extension of 
five years.”* 

The usual inducement for signing the agreement was at hand 
in the form of presents. When the chiefs had marked their re- 
spective crosses on the treaty, the distribution of goods took 
place. Gay trappings for the chiefs, blankets, beads, trinkets, 
and the whole gamut of Indian goods, useful or ornamental, were 
passed out and produced the usual effect of jollity, good will, 
and expressions of good intentions. 


20 Fitzpatrick’s report for 1853, House Ex. Doc. 1, 33 Cong., 1 Sess. 
21 Kappler, op. cit., II, 600-602. 
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This mission successfully performed, Fitzpatrick set out from 
Fort Atkinson to visit other of his wards, get the changes in the 
Fort Laramie treaty ratified, and distribute the annuities. 

As he journeyed up the Arkansas he was impressed, perhaps 
more than ever before, with the good soil and rank vegetation 
along the stream. In several respects he was the advance agent 
of anew day for this region. In the heart of the area which Major 
Long had labeled the ‘‘Great American Desert’’ he saw the dawn 
breaking. ‘‘My course led through rich alluvial bottom lands,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘rank with vegetation, and skirted heavily with cot- 
tonwood, near the margin of the stream. Fine soils prevail in 
these low grounds; and on the high table lands a short but nutri- 
tious grass affords excellent grazing, and will cause this country 
to be some day much prized for pastoral purposes.’’ ** He thus 
saw the great cattle herds that were to speck the plains two or 
three decades hence, even though he may not have visioned fully 
the day and reign of the cantaloupe and the sugar beet. 

From the Pueblo he turned northward up Fountain Creek and 
crossed the divide to the South Platte drainage. Again the gray- 
haired pioneer peered into the future. ‘‘Indications of mineral 
wealth,’? he wrote, ‘‘abound in the sands of the water courses, 
and the gorges and canons from which they issue; and should 
public attention ever be strongly directed to this section of our 
territory, and free access be obtained, the inducements which it 
holds out will soon people it with thousands of citizens, and 
cause it to rise speedily into a flourishing mountain State.’’ He 
spoke almost better than he knew, for following his track, but 
five years after, came the famous Russell party of prospectors 
who panned gold from these same streams and inaugurated the 
famous stampede which had ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or Bust’’ as its motto. 
Here speedily arose the ‘‘mountain state’’ he visioned, assuming 
first the name of Jefferson, and then that of Colorado. 

In the vicinity of Fort St. Vrain he met the Cheyenne and Ara- 
paho, gave them their annuities and induced them to accept the 
Senate amendments to the Fort Laramie treaty. Continuing 
northward he met the Sioux at Fort Laramie and a similar 
procedure was followed. 

Now turning his face to the east and leaving for the last time 


*? Fitzpatrick ’s annual report for 1853. 
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the far western mountains and plains that for thirty years had 
been his home, he journeyed down the Platte and to St. Louis. 
Here he wrote his last report, paragraphs of which are in the 
spirit of a valedictory. ‘‘After mature reflection, . . . . I am con. 
strained to think that but one course remains which promises any 
permanent relief to them [the Indians], .... That is simply to 
make such modifications in the ‘intercourse laws’ as will invite 
the residence of traders amongst them, and open the whole In- 
dian territory to settlement. ... Trade is the only civilizer of the 
Indian. It has been the precursor of all civilization heretofore, 
and it will be of all hereafter. It teaches the Indian the value of 
other things besides the spoils of the chase, and offers to him 
other pursuits and excitement than those of war.’’** 

In the winter of 1853-54 Fitzpatrick was ordered to Washing- 
ton for consultation relative to the treaty he had negotiated with 
the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache. It was while on this mission 
that he died of pneumonia in Washington, February 7, 1854." 

23 Ibid. 


24 Daily National Intelligencer (Washington), Feb. 8, 1854. I am indebted to Mr. 
W. J. Ghent of Washington for this reference. 
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Tue Location or Martin’s Station, VIRGINIA 


By Wo. Aten Pusey 


The purpose of this communication is to record accurately the 
location of Martin’s Station in Powell Valley, Virginia. It is 
either not recorded or recorded inaccurately in the literature 
with which I am familiar, and it is of sufficient historical import- 
ance to warrant its proper location. 

Martin’s Station, or Cabin, was, in the very early days of the 
Wilderness Road to Kentucky, the only station between the be- 
ginning point of the road, the Blockhouse, in Virginia and Crab 
Orchard on the edge of the settlement in Kentucky ; and through- 
out the period of the Wilderness Road’s great activity it re- 
mained the important intermediate station. All of the few jour- 
nals of the Road testify to its importance, and there is hardly an 
outstanding character among the Kentucky pioneers, from Boone 
to George Rogers Clark, who does not indicate somewhere the 
importance he attached to this station. Its existence was, in fact, 
essential to the suecess of the early pioneer movements into 
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Kentucky. Its importance lay first, in the situation of the station 
__ almost half way between the Blockhouse and Crab Orchard — 
and second, and to a less extent, in the character of its founder, 
Capt. Joseph Martin. Hulbert says upon this point: ‘‘It is plain 
that the great immigration to Kentucky would have been out of 
the question had there been no means of succor and assistance 
along the road. There were many who gained their livelihood as 
pioneer innkeepers and provisioners along Boone’s Road. 
Among the very few of these of whom any record is left, Captain 
Joseph Martin is perhaps the most prominent and most worthy 
of remembrance. Martin’s ‘cabin’ or ‘station,’ as it is variously 
termed, oceupied a strategic point in far-famed Powell’s Valley, 
one hundred and eighty miles west of Inglis Ferry, twenty miles 
east of Cumberland Gap, and about one hundred and thirty miles 
southeast of Crab Orchard and Boonesborough. Captain Martin 
was Virginia Agent for Indian affairs, and was the most prom- 
inent man in the seattered settlements in Powell’s Valley, where 
he was living at the time of the founding of Boonesborough. Lat- 
er he made his headquarters at Long Island in North Carolina. 
It is plain from Colonel Henderson’s journal that wagons could 
proceed along Boone’s Road in 1775 no further than Martin’s 
cabin. Here everything was transferred to the pack horses.’’' 
In view of its importance, it is rather curious that its exact lo- 
cation has been neglected. A few years ago I undertook to make 
an accurate record of the location of the Wilderness Road. In 
doing this I verified, on the ground, practically every landmark 
of the Road, but due to some strange lapse of care I entirely neg- 
lected the location of Martin’s Station. I probably did this 
through the unconscious assumption that the station was so im- 
portant that its location had already been carefully verified. Ac- 
cording to the information I got, it was located one mile south of 
the point where the Wilderness Road (the present state road) 
crossed Martin Creek about half a mile east of Rose Hill in Lee 
County, Virginia. I accepted this location and so published it in 
my account of the road.*? My attention was called to my lapse by 
al inquiry concerning Martin’s Station from Professor Archi- 
bald Henderson. Then, I discovered that I had taken no eare to 


‘Archer B, Hulbert, Boone’s Wilderness Road (Cleveland, 1903), 132. 
*Wm. Allen Pusey, The Wilderness Road to Kentucky (New York, 1921). 
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verify its location and I at once set about doing so. To my cha. 
grin, but not to my surprise, I discovered that the site of Mayr. 
tin’s Station was not a mile south of where the Wilderness Road 
crossed Martin’s Creek, but that the station had stood where jt 
would naturally have been expected to stand, that is, actually on 
the Wilderness Road. 








SITE OF 


MARTINS STATION 


| 











My authority for this location is the Rev. Isaac S. Anderson of 
Rose Hill, Virginia. I was put in touch with him by Mr. R. M. 
Addington of Gate City, Virginia, who is the scholarly author- 
ity upon the colonial history of southwest Virginia. Dr. Ander- 
son comes of a pioneer family whose members have lived in this 
part of the state since the time of the Holston settlement. He is 
a direct descendant of Captain John Anderson who built the 
Blockhouse. He is a man of substance, intelligence, and the high- 
est responsibility. His location of the station could not be classed 
among the unreliable local traditions that might grow up ina 
community. As a matter of fact, I found no such unreliable tra- 
ditions about Martin’s Station. The two or three others to whom 
I applied, including the County Clerk of Lee County, were care- 
ful to say that they had not been able accurately to locate it. 
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The information from Dr. Anderson is contained in a letter to 
me of July 17, 1926: 


Martin Station was built by Capt. Joseph Martin in Powell Valley in 
1768. This cabin stood just to the left of the pike road beyond the first 
bridge over Martin’s Creek one-half mile from Rose Hill, R. R. Depot, 
Lee Co., Va. The spring is on the right of the pike road. 

Martin Station Lodge A.F.A. Masons was named after this man before 
the Civil War and met in a building near his old cabin for many years, 
but the building has been torn down some years. 

These facts were given me by Mr. Sylvester Thompson, who was born 
and raised in the neighborhood (1836 to 1916). I have lived within two 
miles of this place some 48 years as a Presbyterian preacher. You will 
find many facts in regard to Joseph Martin in Dunmore’s Wars by 
Thwaites and Kellogg, pages 4, 235, 247, 298. 


I noticed in an old Code of the laws of Va., published in 1819, that 
Joseph Martin was one of the Commissioners appointed by the Va. Leg- 
islature to make a compromise line between Va. and Tenn. in 1803. 


Isaac S. ANDERSON 


Within two months after receiving this letter I visited the lo- 
cation and had the site pointed out to me, not by Dr. Anderson, 
who was away that day, but by a man living within a hundred 
yards of the site, to whom Dr. Anderson had pointed it out the 
day before in order that he could point it out to me. The map 
published herewith shows the section of the Wilderness Road in 
the vicinity of Martin’s Creek. The road itself passes directly 
through the site of the stockade, between the spring which is on 
the south side of the road and only about fifteen feet from its 
edge, and the eabin which stood about one hundred and fifty feet 
north of the spring. The spring furnishes a bold, unfailing 
stream of water. The site is fifteen or twenty feet above the level 
of the creek and is well drained. The location is beautiful. It lies 
between the fine range of Cumberland Mountain and that of 
Powell Mountain, at the point where Powell Valley opens out 
into a wide attractive rolling valley. 

This location, of course, conforms to what would be expected; 
if Martin’s cabin was located anywhere on Martin Creek, it 
would be where the road crossed the creek and not at a con- 
siderable distance from that point. 
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The Correspondence of King George the Third, from 1760 to December, 
1783. Vol. II, July, 1773-December, 1777; Vol. IV, 1778-1779; Vol, 
V, 1780-April, 1782; Vol. VI, May, 1782-December, 1783. Edited by 
the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928. xx + 556; xxviii + 567; xviii + 524; xiv + 494 pp. $8 per 
volume. ) 

These volumes of George III’s correspondence cover ten crucial years 
in the relations of Britain to her revolted colonies. As the trouble in 
America was the most pressing problem in British politics, these volumes 
are of great interest to students of American history. It would be diff- 
cult to exaggerate the importance of the new material that is here brought 
to light. 

Volume III covers the period from the decision to apply coércive meas- 
ures to Massachusetts to the certainty of war with France. The King 
records (p. 59) his impressions from his interview with Gage just before 
the latter left for Massachusetts. Both Gage and the King evidently be- 
lieved that concessions in 1766 were a mistake and resolute action would 
get better results. In November, 1774, the King thinks that Gage’s pro- 
posal to suspend the repressive acts ‘‘absurd’’ (p. 154) and a month 
later he opposes sending commissioners to America. Then follows in- 
formation from America of a less assuring kind. Governor Martin of 
Maryland sent private letters of a kind that he dared not transmit pub- 
licly. This suggests that the ‘‘ Hutchinson letters’’ episode might have 
been extended to other colonies. By the middle of February, 1774, Lord 
North admits that the New England Restraining Act may have to be 
extended to Virginia and Maryland. 

The affair at Concord and Lexington is not mentioned, but there are 
detailed reports from Gage, Howe, and Burgoyne concerning conditions 
in Boston. On June 12, 1775, Gage informs his government that he will 
need 15,000 men for offensive action. An enclosed letter of intelligence 
discloses how very effective the American blockade was. The description 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill as given by Howe and Burgoyne (pp. 220- 
23) contains new information. We are informed that British sentries 
heard the Americans working during the night but made no report of it, 
and that Gage’s first information was received when ships began to fire 
on the Americans. Evidently British organization was inefficient. Then 
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follow detailed accounts of conditions in Boston, the impossibility of 
accomplishing anything from that port, the shortage of provisions, sick- 
ness in the army, the effectiveness of American resistance, the siege-like 
nature of any operations, and advice to withdraw the army as soon as 
possible. Burgoyne early proposed arming the Indians (p. 227) and re- 
norts, August 18, 1775, that the Americans have already organized an 
Indian service with three commissioners. 

The King was actively interested in military affairs. He retained full 
memoranda on the strength of the navy and the army, conditions of vari- 
ous ships and the officers, and strength of various regiments. George III 
was evidently a real force in the administration and apparently gave 
greater attention to details than did some of his ministers. He evidently 
followed the New York and Hudson River campaigns very carefully. The 
report of the Burgoyne disaster, received December 2, 1777, covers four 
lines. There is no comment by the King. Immediately following this dis- 
patch is printed a proposal from James Hutton to go to France as a secret 
agent with the object of getting into touch with Franklin. There is no 
comment by the King. At this time, December 4, the King insists upon 
Amherst being consulted on all military plans concerning America. This 
practice was followed for the next two years. There was immediate 
recognition of the danger of war with France. 

Conditions in Ireland complicated military operations in America. 
North informed the King (p. 530) that the Presbyterians in Ireland 
favored the American cause almost to a man. This is interesting because 
there has been a general assumption that it was Catholic Ireland that 
was making the trouble. 

Some of the documents are not dated and the editor has had difficulty 
in establishing dates in some cases. One obvious error has been made in 
the case of Document 1361. It is assigned to 1773, but the King’s refer- 
ences to Congress and the non-exportation and non-importation agree- 
ments evidently require that it be dated at least one year later. Docu- 
ment 2009 is obviously written by the King, but it is headed, ‘‘ Lord North 
to the King.’’ It is in this letter, June 4, 1777, that the King says he 
believes ‘‘the Americans will treat before fall’? —a very rash prophecy. 

Volume IV begins with 1778 and covers the first two years of the war 
after the American alliance with France. The most important single 
contribution is the light it throws upon the characters of Lord North 
and the King. The latter is the strong man of the occasion. He shows no 
evidence of panie and attends to business in a way that would have done 
credit to a Frederick the Great or a Napoleon. On the other hand Lord 
North is shown in a most unfavorable light. He is incompetent, weak, 
vacillating, evidently overworked, and as petulant as a child. He is con- 
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stantly resigning, wishing to do so, or offering to do so. He frequently 
refers to his unfitness for his job. This finally goes so far that Jenkinson 
warns the King of the danger of permitting Lord North to say that he 
only stayed in office because of the insistence of the King. It is obvious 
that during this period George III allowed both the Americans and the 
opposition in England to charge him with too much personal adminis. 
tration. There is much material for a study of the intricacies of British 
polities of the time and the unending efforts to find a ministry that would 
command the full support of Parliament in the emergency. The docu. 
ments in this volume give an impression of the gravity of the crisis to the 
empire as no secondary account does. It is interesting to find George III 
referring to ‘‘this Empire.’’ The name was evidently commonly used in 
official circles. 

There is less material concerning America than in the preceding vol- 
ume. Such material as exists begins to reflect definitely the conviction 
of the futility of attempting to conquer the colonies. Two detailed plans 
for military operations are included. These apparently are the work of 
Amherst and of Robinson. Both of these advise the harrying of the New 
England coast, the control of New York, and the arming of the Loyalists. 
Robinson specifically advises the burning of Newbury and Salem (p. 
252). 

There are times when the King seems to have almost uncanny vision. 
He was ready for peace any time provided it did not include independ- 
ence. Quebec, Nova Scotia, and the Floridas he would not think of re- 
linquishing. Those provinces were to be kept ‘‘as different from the others 
as possible.’’ There is nothing vindictive in his attitude. Not a word of 
hanging traitors. The following extract from one of his most lucid notes 
shows his attitude: 

‘*T should think it the greatest instance among the many I have met 
with of ingratitude and injustice, if it could be supposed, that any Man 
in my Dominions more ardently desired the restoration of Peace and 
solid happiness in every part of this Empire than I do, there is no per- 
sonal Sacrifice I could not readily yield for so desirable an object, but 
at the same time no inclination to get out of the present difficulties . .. 
can incline me to enter into what I look upon as the destruction of the 
Empire. .. The present Contest with America I cannot help seeing as the 
most serious in which any Country was ever engaged it contains such 2 
train of consequences that they must be examined to feel its real weight; 
whether the laying of a Tax was deserving all the Evils that have arisen 
from it, I should suppose no man could alledge that without being 
thought more fit for Bedlam than a Seat in the Senate; but step by step 
the demands of America have risen — independence is their object, that 
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certainly is one which every man not willing to sacrifice every object to 
a momentary and inglorious Peace must concur with me in thinking that 
this Country can never submit to; should America succeed in that, the 
West Indies must follow them, ... must for its own interest be depend- 
ent on North America; Ireland would soon follow the same plan and be 
a separate State, then this Island would be reduced to itself, and soon 
would be a poor Island indeed, for reduced in Her Trade Merchants 
would retire with their Wealth to Climates more to their Advantage, 
and Shoals of Manufacturers would leave this Country for the New 
Empire; these self evident consequences, are not worse than what can 
arise should the Almighty permit every event to turn out to our disad- 
vantage; consequently this Country has but one Sensible, one great 
line to follow, the being ever ready to make Peace when to be obtained 
without submitting to terms that in their consequence must anihilate 
this Empire, and with firmness to make every effort to deserve Success.’’ 

Volume V opens with the details of the attempts to strengthen the 
government by bringing into the cabinet some of the leaders of the 
popular party. Lord North again appears as a weak leader, ready to 
resign, and apparently hoping that the King will not permit him to do 
so. Jenkinson begins to act as a confidential adviser of the King in 
handling North. 

Military details are few, but there is much attention given to naval 
affairs. It is evident that George III had great faith in England’s fu- 
ture on the sea. The Index shows thirteen references to the army while 
there are forty such references to the navy. Considerable space is de- 
voted to the opposition in England to the American war, the activity 
of Fox and his associates, the Lord George Gordon riots, and the charge 
that the King was a papist. The report of the mutiny in the Pennsyl- 
vania regiments reached the King by way of a New York newspaper 
and elicits the comment that ‘‘I trust [it] will be followed by the most 
material consequences’’ (p. 193). 

The King steadily opposed efforts of factions in Parliament to inves- 
tigate the conduct of the war, although he was anxious for peace. In 
rejecting efforts for peace in June, 1781, he says ‘‘We have not at this 
hour in our power to make Peace, it is by steadiness and exertions that 
we are to get into a situation to effect it; and with the Assistance of Di- 
vine Providence I am confident we shall soon find our Enemies forced 
to look for that Blessing’’ (p. 247). 

The news from Cornwallis was almost tragic. On November 3, 1781, 
the King wrote Lord North giving a full report of the good news 
brought by Colonel Conway who had just arrived from New York. It 
Was expected that Cornwallis would beat Lafayette and then return to 
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Charleston (p. 297). On November 25 came news of the surrender of 
Cornwallis (p. 303). As in the case of Burgoyne’s failure, there is no 
comment by the King on the dispatch itself. He does, however, demand 
that the cabinet concert all military and naval operations so as to avoid 
a repetition of such disasters, and insists on carrying on the war as a 
means of avoiding the worst consequences of the defeat (p. 304). 

George III stands out in this volume as a patriot, even though he 
might be a mistaken one. He also stands out as a man who desired peace 
on a permanent footing. He believed the West Indies and the East In- 
dies valuable to England in the future and was willing to abandon 
Gibraltar in the peace negotiations, because it would be a constant source 
of trouble with Spain. He was not, however, willing to allow Gibraltar to 
be captured through a weak defense, as this would still further reduce 
the prestige of Britain. 

George III also stands out as a sensible father, interested in the wel- 
fare of his children. He expresses solicitude over the expenses of the 
Prince of Wales and considers allowances that he himself had, sufficient 
for his son. Perhaps the most touching item in this field is his letter to 
Lord North to help get the young prince out of a scrape with a ‘‘gold 
digger.’’ It seems that the young woman had a number of ardent letters 
from the prince for which she demanded £5000. The King evidently felt 
keenly the possible family disgrace if the matter came out, hence desired 
that the incident be handled secretly, and adds ‘‘I never was personally 
engaged in such a transaction which perhaps makes me feel this the 
stronger’’ (p. 269). 

The latter part of the volume is taken up with the forced resignation 
of Lord North, the dislike of the King to surrender himself to the op- 
position, and his proposed abdication. Lord North at this time assumes 
the role of a real statesman. He explains in detail the practices of the 
British constitution and the requirement that the King must accept such 
a ministry as will satisfy Parliament (p. 395). Some of the most inter- 
esting material is in the papers concerning the closing of the North min- 
istry, with details concerning the vast expenditures of secret service 
money to writers, members of Parliament, for pensions, and in attempts 
to carry the elections. Lord North sought to take care of his friends and 
the King sought to help him, even to the extent of advising that war- 
rants be antedated (pp. 418-21). 

The concluding volume of the series is mainly occupied with the prob- 
lems of securing a peace and the consequent reorganization of adminis- 
tration. The secret negotiations with Franklin and the news that he will 
favor a separate peace are carefully preserved. The King reflects con- 
stantly his personal dislike for Fox and his distrust of Franklin. The 
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importance of taking care of the Loyalists appears frequently. It seems 
that boundaries were easily adjusted as soon as some provision for the 
Loyalists had been agreed upon (p. 161). Much of the progress of the 
peace negotiations can be traced through the papers in this volume. 
There is a suggestion that one of the delays over peace is connected with 
the military situation. When Franklin agreed to the plan of a separate 
peace, Fox proposed to close the matter at once and thus be able to 
transfer Carleton’s army from New York to the West Indies so as to 
exploit fully Admiral Rodney’s brilliant victory. This was rendered 
impossible when the American envoys were reported as insisting upon a 
general peace as a part of the negotiations. Apparently this action was 
of value to the French and their allies. 

Americans of the Revolutionary War period did not like King George, 
neither did he like them. Commenting on a proposal to send convicts to 
Virginia and Maryland in 1783, he says ‘‘undoubtedly the Americans 
cannot expect nor ever will receive any favor from me, but the per- 
mitting them to obtain men unworthy to remain in this Island I shall 
certainly consent to’’ (VI, p. 416). 

A careful consideration of the large amount of new material included 
in these six volumes justifies the conclusion that both American and 
British scholars should be grateful to Sir John Fortescue. He has made 
a real contribution to historical knowledge. It is highly probable that a 
fuller study of these documents by historians will lead to a distinct reéval- 
uation of the services of George III. It seems obvious that he will rise in 
publie estimation while his chief minister, Lord North, will lose some of 
the prestige that has been given him. 

O. M. DicKERSON 


Don Juan de Oiiate and the Founding of New Mexico. By George P. 

Hammond. Publications of Historical Society of New Mexico, Vol. II. 

(Santa Fé: Historical Society of New Mexico, 1927. viii + 228 pp. 
Illustrations. $1.) 

The external appearance of this book is very discouraging — drab cov- 
ers, unattractive title-page, and poor workmanship generally — and this 
reviewer confesses that he undertook its reading as a dreary duty, de- 
termined to get it over as quickly and painlessly as possible. But once 
started the task proved neither painful nor profitless. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that there is not some available means of printing such studies in a 
more attractive form — and this is not intended in criticism of the His- 
torical Society of New Mexico under whose auspices this book appears. 

This study seems to have been the fruit of a year spent in Spain by 
Mr. Hammond as a Traveling Fellow of the University of California, 
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during which he attempted to find all the available documents in Spain 
relating to the early history of New Mexico. One hundred and forty-four 
manuscripts are listed in the Bibliography, an indication of his success 
in the undertaking. It is in the use of this newly discovered material, by 
which the author has been able to bridge a number of gaps in New Mex. 
ico’s early history, that the chief contribution of this study lies. 

After a brief introductory chapter devoted to a survey of earlier ex. 
peditions into New Mexico, the author launches into an account of its 
founder, Don Juan Ofate. The years covered are from 1595 to 1608 — 
or from the year in which Onate received his contract from the viceroy of 
New Spain to the end of his rule in New Mexico. The study well portrays 
the elaborate governmental machinery of the Spanish colonies and the 
relationship which existed between the Crown and the Council of the 
Indies on the one hand and the viceroy and the other colonial officials on 
the other. The account of the long and expensive delays and the numerous 
disappointments imposed upon Onate, after he had his expedition well 
under-way, by the Council of the Indies and the viceroy, tends to arouse 
one’s sympathies for Onate. Like other Spanish conquerors he was risk- 
ing life, reputation, and fortune in the service of his king, though of 
course every Spanish conqueror expected to be another Cortes or Pizarro 
and his conquest to be as rich in the precious metals as Mexico or Peru. 

The importance of religion as a motive force in Spanish expansion and 
colonization is well illustrated in the Onate conquest of New Mexico, 
though as the author suggests, religion was a disguise rather than an 
underlying motive on the part of the leaders and members of the ex- 
pedition. On the other hand, there can be little doubt but that a desire 
to convert the Indians was sincerely held by the chief officials of Spain, 
and the Franciscan missionaries who accompanied the Ofate expedition 
were as a whole, in spite of accusations laid at their door to the contrary, 
earnest in their attempt to bring Christianity to the Indians. Indeed, 
New Mexico would, in all probability, have been abandoned as a barren 
and profitless region, at the end of Ofiate’s rule, if it had not been for 
the Christian Indians, whom the missionaries and the officials were re. 
luctant to abandon. 

Mr. Hammond’s study has more than a local interest. In fact I know 
of no better collateral material to assign to a class in colonial Hispanic- 
America, to illustrate the process by which the Spanish conqueror went 
about organizing his expedition and the elaborate ‘‘red tape’’ which was 
so characteristic of sixteenth and seventeenth century Spanish adminis- 
tration. The author has ably handled a mass of detail and has made 4 
clear and interesting story. 


WiuiaM W. Sweet 
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The John Askin Papers. Vol. I, 1747-1795. Edited by M. M. Quaife. Bur- 
ton Historical Records, Vol. I. (Detroit: Detroit Library Commis- 
sion, 1928. 657 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

Thanks to the fine public spirit and historical sense of Mr. Clarence M. 
Burton of Detroit, that venerable but intensely modern city possesses an 
extraordinarily valuable and complete collection of documents relating 
to its early history. In 1914 Mr. Burton presented his collection to the 
Detroit Publie Library, and it was decided to publish the more important 
of this source material in a series of volumes to be known as the ‘‘ Burton 
Historical Reeords.’’ The first of these volumes, edited by Dr. Milo M. 
Quaife, secretary-editor of the Burton Historical Collection, is now be- 
fore us. It should be said at once that the editorial work could not have 
been put into more competent hands. It is indeed fortunate that one so 
thoroughly well equipped in every way, in scholarly background, in 
knowledge of the early history of the American West, and in familiarity 
with the Burton Collection, should have been available for this important 
task. 

John Askin, a part of whose very voluminous papers is printed in this 
volume, was a native of the north of Ireland. In 1758 he came to America, 
joined the army, served at Ticonderoga and probably in other cam- 
paigns against Canada. Two or three years later he became established 
in Albany as a merchant, largely engaged in the fur trade. In 1764 he 
moved to Mackinac, where he combined with the Indian trade the ap- 
pointment of commissary in the military department. He also engaged in 
the transport business and supplied the Montreal traders to the far 
Northwest with corn and other supplies. Dr. Quaife mentions that he also 
conducted a trading-house at Sault Ste. Marie, developed a farm at Mack- 
inac, and controlled a number of sailing vessels which enabled him to 
acquire a commanding position in the carrying trade of the Upper Lakes. 
In 1780, beeause of strained relations with the then commandant at 
Mackinac, Askin transferred his family and business to Detroit, where he 
remained until 1802. Detroit had then for several years been a part of 
the United States. Askin was firm in his loyalty to the British flag and, 
although he had many warm friends in Detroit, decided to move across 
the river. He settled on a farm, in what is now the city of Windsor, and 
there he spent the remaining years of his life. 

‘‘Although,’’ says Dr. Quaife, ‘‘ Askin never achieved any widespread 
renown he was for half a century, successively at Mackinac and Detroit 
and on the Canadian side, a man of outstanding influence locally. Herein 
consists his chief historical significance, for so numerous were his inter- 
ests and so varied his contacts that almost every aspect of the history of 
the Northwest in this period is illuminated by his papers.’’ It is signifi- 
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eant of the high esteem in which he was held that, although his sym. 
pathies were known to be British, ae was chosen by the legislature of the 
Northwest Territory as one of the five trustees of Detroit. He died jy 
1815, leaving a numerous family of children. One of his daughters mar. 
ried Robert Hamilton, the founder of Queenston, and another, Robert 
Richardson, a surgeon in Simeoe’s Rangers. Their son John was the 
author of Wacousta and other once-famous novels, as well as of a history 
of the War of 1812. 

During his years in the fur trade, Askin formed not only business 
relations but in several cases warm friendships with such well-known 
Canadian merchants as James McGill, Isaac Todd, Alexander Henry, 
and others famous in the history of the fur trade, and particularly of 
the North West Company, the great rival of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
A good deal of the correspondence that follows is addressed to these 
men. Much of it is, of course, of absorbing interest only to the student 
of the early history of the western fur trade, or of Detroit, but here and 
there one comes upon more intimate touches. Askin writes Commodore 
Grant, in 1778: ‘‘I had a daughter came up from Montreal last spring. 
She is married to Capt. Robertson this Winter, a match that pleases me 
well, this example will show Phyllis that she’s not too young & I realy 
think once past fifteen cannot marry too soon, provided it is their Inclin- 
ations.’’ To-day one reads with a species of amazement such a casual 
statement as this: ‘‘Major De Peyster returns the six barrels of rum 
you loaned Mr. Bennett and I am crediting your account with the kegs 
he got. I am sending you one barrel of good port wine and two barrels 
of whiskey for your own table use.’’ In Askin’s day a barrel of whisky 
cost about as much as a quart bottle does today at an Ontario Liquor 
Commission store, and it was probably much better whiskey. 

Another letter throws an entertaining light on the outer garments 
worn by our forefathers in 1778: ‘‘I am in such want of Waistcoats & 
Breeches,’’ Askin writes to Todd and McGill, ‘‘that I beg you will have 
immediately purchased for me six or eight Yards of fine white Cloth, 
which with Sutable trimmings please send me by the very first opper- 
tunity, hardly any person will refuse to embark so small a Bundle on 
being paid for so doing, the kind of Buttons I would choose is plain 
double gilt with Eyes if to be had, if not with Ivory bottoms, but eyes 
answers best as they can be taken off when washing. The want of Breeches 
makes me dwell so long on the Subject, in order to ensure their coming.” 

A letter about the same time to Alexander Henry sets one’s imagina- 
tion furiously working: ‘‘ Bostwick went to the Illinois, he is returned 
with a large Bag of Diamonds & other precious Stones.’’ Now where were 
those diamond mines of Illinois? Askin’s letters to his brother-in-law, 
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Jean Baptiste Barthe, are always written in French, and these are trans- 
lated. One notes a rather curious version on p. 164. ‘‘ Faits bien de focir’’ 
is translated ‘‘ Be sure to eat good and plenty.”’ 

The men of 1786 were more casual in their spelling than most of us are 
today. John Cornwall writes asking, ‘‘Pleas Send me two puter basens 
that Will hold about one quart Each as I have Got Nothing less than a 
two Gallon Wooden bowl to drink a little milk out of.’’ And again, ‘‘I 
Exspect to have all the Corn & protaters howed in about twelve Days 
time if the wether is Good then I Shall not Want any person With me till 
the burds begin to Eate Corn yo[u] Can Set them abou any bisnes that 
you Chuse or Discharge them I thought parhaps You mite Set them 
Sawing som plank or b[oJards I hear that Some of my old Creatirers 
are Wanting to Cum at my Shair of the Crop.’’ 

One sometimes forgets that slavery was not confined to the South. In 
1785 in Montreal Elijah Cooper signed a bill of sale of a negro, the con- 
sideration being £32-10 and one grey horse. This particular slave seems 
to have rapidly advanced in price as the same year he was sold again 
for £50, and two years later for £120. 

Not the least valuable feature of the John Askin Papers is the very 
complete series of biographical footnotes which Dr. Quaife has contrib- 
uted. Anyone who has had to do this sort of editorial work will heartily 
endorse Dr. Quaife’s statement that it involves an immense amount of 
labor. All students of the period will be grateful to the editor for this 
identification of names occurring in the text. 

The book contains a number of very appropriate illustrations, includ- 
ing an interesting contemporary drawing of the Detroit river front in 
1794. It also has the advantage of a very full index. 

LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, 1540-1800. By Samuel Cole Wil- 
liams. (Johnson City, Tenn.: The Watauga Press, 1928. xii + 540 
pp. Illustrations and maps. $5.) 

Judge Williams has served as a member of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
hessee and as dean of the law school of Emory University. He is now 
living in retirement in Johnson City, Tennessee, where he devotes his 
time and his resources to the study of the history of his state. He has pub- 
lished, previously, an authoritative History of the Lost State of Franklin 
and the Memoirs of Lieutenant Henry Timberlake. With the exception 
of Timberlake’s account, the volume under review is intended to be a 
complete record of all travels in the Tennessee country prior to the dawn 
of the nineteenth century. It consists, therefore, principally of those parts 
of the journals of various tourists which deal with the region in question. 
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The editor has written an introduction to each extract in which he de. 
scribes the conditions under which the journey was made and places the 
account in its historical setting. In these introductory passages, and jp 
the copious and illuminating notes, Judge Williams manifests an exten. 
sive, minute, and accurate knowledge of the documentary and manv. 
script materials dealing with the early history of Tennessee. | 

There are doubtless those who would question the value of such 
work. It might be maintained that the method of selecting such material 
according to state boundaries is much too arbitrary. In several cases the 
reviewer has felt a keen desire to see the remainder of journals which 
are published here in part. Yet some method of selection was necessary, 
and he believes that the editor was entirely justified in his procedure, 
There is no way in which one may secure a better cross-section picture 
of the early development of the Old Southwest than by reading this 
volume of travels. The life and character of the Indian inhabitants, the 
Anglo-French rivalry in the Mississippi Valley, the economic institutions 
of the pioneers, and many related subjects are vividly described, and 
a sense of development runs through the changing scene. 

While some of the journals included, such as those of Bishop Asbury, 
André Michaux, and Francis Baily, are well known and easily accessible, 
others are published here for the first time. Especially interesting is the 
‘*Report of the Journey of the Brethren Abraham Steiner and Frederick 
C. De Schweinitz to the Cherokee and the Cumberland Settlements,”’ 
1799. The brethren were from the Moravian settlement of Wachovia in 
North Carolina, and the journey was made in the interest of mission 
work among the Indians. In spite of the religious nature of the under- 
taking and the devout character of the travelers, their record is peculiar- 
ly lacking in the ego-centric piety and the visionary unreality which char- 
acterize the work of so many of the early religionists. It is strikingly full 
of discriminating and dispassionate observation of the country and its 
inhabitants, white and red. The original, in German, is in the Moravian 
archives in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The translation into English was 
made for the editor by the Dean of the Moravian College in Bethlehem. 

The book is attractively printed on buff paper and is practically free 
from typographical or other errors. 

Tuomas P, ABERNETHY 


Virginia and the French and Indian War. By Hayes Baker-Orothers. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1928. x + 179 pp. $2.) 
This book does not attempt to record the history of the French and 
Indian War. Mr. Baker-Crothers concerns himself chiefly with the ad- 
ministrative and legislative details of that war as it affected Virginia, 
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telling us in his preface that the present study is preliminary to a larger 
work that will deal with the war in its relation to each of the colonies. 
The author begins with a carefully studied chapter on the causes of the 
conflict in which he shows that the people of Virginia were but slightly 
interested in the Indian trade, felt little need for more land, were not 
consciously erowded by the ‘‘French menace,’’ and tended to oppose a 
war designed to benefit certain ‘‘interests,’’ such as the Ohio Company. 
He then traces year by year the actual situation in which Virginia found 
herself with reference to frontier disturbances, the Indian problem, 
internal conditions, and imperial relations, and shows how under these 
changing circumstances each session of the legislature dealt with the 
immediate problems pertaining to the war. 

The impression one gets in passing is that of piecemeal legislation, 
inaction in the face of imperial demands, and tardy, unpredictable sup- 
port under the spur of necessity. Individual colonists were indifferent ; 
recruiting lagged, and the troops were at times ‘‘demoralized’’ and 
“nseless.’? Such practices as having each county’s militia operate only 
within its environs, letting the men choose the officers, and disbanding 
a particular detachment after one month’s service, made the militia 
quite ineffective for border defense; and this inefficiency of the militia 
was matched by serious defects in the rangers and the colonial regiment, 
which never seem to have been recruited to full strength. Supplies were 
difficult to procure and even more difficult to convey. The various in- 
terior sections were not connected by good roads, and the shortage of 
horses and wagons was a serious matter. Often the troops were ‘‘short of 
many necessities’’; there was ‘‘almost a complete breakdown of the com- 
missary’’; discipline was lax, and as a result ‘‘desertion and insubordin- 
ation’’ were rife. The lawmakers were quick to demand concessions when 
granting supplies, and on certain occasions these constitutional obstacles 
prevented action. The Virginia burgesses rejected the Governor’s plan 
for a general fund under his control; the North Carolina House in- 
sisted on appointing an agent in London to control grants made to the 
colony by Parliament, while Maryland steadily refused aid until the 
Assembly’s control over the proprietary revenue from licenses was con- 
ceded. In various of the colonies, but especially in North Carolina, the 
paper-money issue loomed larger than the remote French and Indians. 

Intercolonial rivalry was always present, as illustrated in Virginia’s 
dread of Pennsylvania’s control over western lands and in the contro- 
versy over the selection of a road for the Forbes expedition. When the 
road through Pennsylvania was chosen instead of the Braddock road 
which Virginia favored, injured feelings resulted. The larger imperial 
motives of a Pitt or a Dinwiddie were wanting in the ordinary Vir- 
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ginian, who had no vision as to the decisiveness of the war in terms of 
empire or world politics, but was keenly aware of practical every-day 
needs. It was only when spurred by some immediate pressure, such as 
Indian raids upon pioneer homes, that the colonial authorities wer. 
roused to action. After Fort Duquesne was taken, the burgesses early jn 
1759 ‘‘demobilized’’ their emergency forces and Washington resigned 
his command. The later action of the Assembly in voting 15) 
men and £52,000 for war expenses was eons about only by threats 
to the garrison of Fort Pitt. 

Dinwiddie is characterized as a headstrong governor who lacked admin. 
istrative ability and alienated his assembly by his stubborn attitude. The 
burgesses distrusted him because of his large investments in the Ohio 
Company, refused to honor his military accounts, denied him the power 
he desired over the militia, appealed to England over his head, and at 
times irritated him to the point of prorogation. Washington, neglected 
by Dinwiddie, left to act at hazard, responsible for results but unable 
to control events, felt like ‘‘a wanderer in unknown paths.’’ He had many 
points of difference with the British authorities, and wrote indignantly 
of the abuses of his ‘‘injured country.’’ 

The volume has many details, with perhaps not enough of compre- 
hensive comment; there are no maps, and there is a tendency to confine 
the story to the doings of the legislature and governor, though there 
are some glimpses that reveal the reactions of individual Virginiaus. As 
a whole, however, there is little to criticize, for the book bears the stamp 
of competent scholarship. The style is straightforward, the treatment 
is well ordered, and the documentation is thorough. Mr. Baker-Crothers 
has chosen a worthy theme and his further studies will be awaited with 
interest. 


J. G. RANDALL 


The Turning Point of the Revolution, or Burgoyne in America. By Hof- 
man Nickerson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. xii + 
500 pp. Illustrations and maps. $6.) 

We have here an excellent and a readable book — just such a book as 
helps to show that military history may be both military and history. 

Burgoyne’s campaign is superficially known by every schoolboy, but 
clearly and understandingly known by few, even of military men or his- 
torians. The historian has usually concerned himself more with the politi- 
eal results than the military details; the military man has found it difi- 
cult to get the facts, and perhaps even more difficult to comprehend them 
for lack of appreciation of the organization, armament, and tactics in- 
volved. Mr. Nickerson, competent military student that he has already 
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shown himself to be, gives us in this volume so much of the essential ele- 
ments as it is needful for most of us to know. 

First, of course, he gives a clear and simple orientation. The political 
situation is taken up briefly; next, certain military considerations are 
noted that are easily overlooked in the present generation. Thus, we are 
reminded of the slowness and uncertainties of ocean travel in the eigh- 
reenth century; of the difficulties of oversea troop supply, when pre- 
vrved provisions were a rarity and when the transport by sea or land of 
fresh supplies was so serious a problem; of the practical impossibility of 
maintaining a blockade of the American coast by a British fleet, and of 
the ruinous effect of such a blockade, even could it be established, upon 
Britain herself. 

All this is not new; but the facts and their meaning are not always 
fresh in our minds when we read such narratives as this. The next topic 
touches new ground for most readers. How many know how an eighteenth- 
entury army moved and fought, and how many have a clear idea of the 
strengths and weaknesses of eighteenth-century regulars and irregulars 
when opposed to each other under varying conditions? There is no room 
in this book, of course, for detailed and technical studies on these lines; 
but enough is given to enable the reader to grasp the general situation 
ud appraise the action of the troops and their commanders with some 
legree of accuracy. One minor point in this connection is perhaps worthy 
f mention; in this day of extreme fluidity in organization in the Ameri- 
can army, when the regiment is a mere temporary and fortuitous group 

f officers and men, pausing for a year or two under the colors on their 
way from one detached assignment to another, it may do us good to 
glance for a moment at a few genuine permanent regiments, as Mr. Nick- 
erson allows us to do in his little sketches of British regimental history. 

Another thing essential to an understanding of the operation is an 
ippreciation of the characters of the principal actors. Our attention is 
ften drawn to this in our Civil War, where the principal officers of the 
opposing armies were old and intimate friends; we remember, to men- 
tion only one instance, how Sherman was able instantly to predict the 
attitude of his enemy when he learned that Hood had relieved Johnston. 
We find here clear and aceurate character sketches of the leaders of 
both sides in this campaign — their qualities, their training, their rela- 
tions one to another; we are reminded of the long American experience 
of so many British leaders, and of the hard war service of so many Amer- 
ican officers and men under these same British officers and others like 
them, in the wars against France just ended. 

Space here will not permit following the writer through the narrative 
f operations. It must suffice to say that it is well planned and clearly 
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written, interspersed with judicious comment upon the military situa. 
tions successively arising and discussion of the solutions adopted. One of 
the interesting things brought out in these little ‘‘estimates of the situa. 
tion’’ is the large part played by sheer luck in small operations in wild 
country — the discussion of Bennington is a case in point. Here, by the 
way, one might pause to wonder why the writer should dwell upon Brey. 
mann’s failure to hear the musketry from Baum’s engagement four miles 
away in rough wooded country ; the extraordinary thing would have been 
if he had heard it. 

The final chapter gives a sketch of the later years of the war, showing 
why and how this campaign is the turning point. A noteworthy para- 
graph is that comparing the situation at the time of Burgoyne’s cam. 
paign with that which would have existed a little later, if Arnold’s 
treason had been successful. 

Following his usual practice, the author has omitted citations of au- 
thority by means of footnotes. In their place he has given a list of au- 
thorities, and a series of excellent appendixes analyzing the evidence 
on a number of specific points. Evidently feeling that this decision places 
him on the defensive, he has devoted the first of his thirteen appendixes 
to a justification of it. His reason for the omission — that the presence 
of a footnote breaks the continuity of the reader’s thought — is certainly 
weighty if he means a note containing supplementary or argumentative 
matter; if he means a mere reference, his view will not be so readily 
accepted by those readers who like to have the witness identified before 
accepting his statement. For these, even the best of appendixes on twelve 
specific points of widely varying importance, selected by the author, can 
not replace the unobtrusive identification of the witness relied upon for 
every material statement of fact. But the author will remember that this 
is not the first occasion upon which this question of method has been 
the subject of friendly discussion between himself and the present re- 
viewer. 

The Bibliography shows great industry and excellent selection of 
authorities. Of the appendixes, perhaps the best are the two on numbers 
and localities (II and III). The former emphasizes the importance of 4 
close estimate of strengths, and shows the great difficulty of making it; 
at the same time, it demonstrates that this is not an impossibility. The 
latter reminds us that the infiuence of the ground is as strong as that of 
numbers, and reconstructs for us the conditions existing during the oper- 
ations. 

Mechanically, the work is excellent ; misprints doubtless exist, but none 


has been noticed. The frequent little sketch maps make it easy to follow 
the story. 


Ourver LyMAN SPAULDING JR. 
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Parson Weems of the Cherry-Tree. By Harold Kellock (New York: The 
Century Co., 1928. x + 212 pp. Illustrations. $2.) 

The approach of Washington’s two-hundredth birthday justifies a 
particular interest in a book like this. The cherry-tree will blossom and 
bear a huge crop of cheap jokes during the next three years; it is well to 
know more of the tree and of the man who gave it a place in literature. 
Of the. man, Mr. Kellock truthfully says: 

‘‘Posterity has treated the romantic Parson Weems with ill-deserved 
shabbiness. Though his writings enjoyed a singularly broad circulation 
in his own time, and one of his books has survived in popular favor for 
over a century and a quarter, though he was one of the most widely 
known characters of his generation, he is today almost completely for- 
gotten.” 

Mr. Kellock makes an exception in favor of the ‘‘slender volume’’ of 
Lawrence C. Wroth. Mr. Wroth’s is indeed a slender volume, but his book 
is good as far as it goes, and one could wish that with it as a start Mr. 
Kellock had himself given us a volume not quite so slender as his own. 
We should be thankful for small mercies; however, there still is abund- 
ant room for a thorough book about the fiddling parson who wrote the 
first important life of Washington, for Weems was not Washington’s 
first biographer. ; 

Mr. Kellock’s book has as its chief merit (and I fear he will not regard 
this as a high compliment, but he deserves it) the ability to tell a story 
interestingly. This was what made Parson Weems a better and more 
popular biographer of Washington than his predecessors and than any 
of the more pretentious writers who followed him for a century. He 
knew how to make biography readable. If it were objected that he did 
this at the expense of accuracy, the ready answer is that he was no more 
inaccurate than his dull contemporaries. A story is not necessarily true 
because it is stupidly told. Mr. Kellock has written a clever, sketchy, and 
very readable little book. Its fault is that it is flippant and superficial 
when it need not have been either. There is more to be said in defense 
of the cherry-tree than Mr. Kellock sees fit to acknowledge or even in- 
quire into. Making allowance for the preposterous style in which Weems 
supposed a father such as Washington’s and a boy such as Washington 
must have been, would have conversed together, the story is not improb- 
able. Nor does it make George Washington an insufferable prig. He was 
a human boy, overtaken in a fault and tempted to lie about it. Instead, 
he told the truth, and his father had the good sense to commend his 
truthfulness instead of whipping the boy for the fault. That is a good 
story, and we have more reason to believe than disbelieve it in its essential 
content. Weems certainly was not a critical historian, and it is not fair 
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to judge him as if he had pretended to be one. But he was not a eon. 
scienceless liar. His book sold because it deserved to sell. It was an jn. 
spiring book to young Abraham Lincoln and to hundreds of thousands 
of other American boys. There is great need of a life of Washington for 
the boys of this generation, a life that, with scholarly discrimination sych 
as Weems did not possess, shall tell the story of Washington in a way that 
will give a worthy ideal to American youth. It ought to be that, and 
not a joke. 


WruiuM E. Barron 


LaFayette. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, 1928. xiv + 433 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

This biography of Lafayette is serious and satisfactory. By serious we 
mean that Mr. Sedgwick has considered that his biographee is worthy 
of his best efforts on research and that he should present a picture of the 
real man. This he does to a large extent by using Lafayette’s own letters 
and other documents wherever he can get them. He is different from 
another recent biographer, Delteil, whose work has recently been trans- 
lated. 

It is always a question in the minds of historians whether a person 
whose field is in one line ean transfer his abilities and training to another 
field and get satisfactory results. The present author has been known 
for his biographies of Champlain, Parkman, Dante, Loyola, and others, 
and for his histories of Italy and Spain. The psychologists also have re- 
cently denied the transfer of training. Can Sedgwick, therefore, turn to 
Lafayette and produce a satisfactory book? On the whole, he has done it. 
He has understood the setting of Lafayette’s life and he has understood 
Lafayette. He has the ability to write. Therefore he has produced an 
accurate picture. It may not be the final work on Lafayette but it is good 
and the best to date. Perhaps, if there were more certainty that Lafayette 
was an outstanding man of first rank, there might be another biography 
undertaken, but for the present we have an adequate picture. 

The life of Lafayette has three chief events around which to center, 
the American Revolution, the French Revolution, the Revolution of 1830. 
Mr. Sedgwick has done well in providing the setting for Lafayette’s share 
in these. For Americans, especially since the glamor bestowed on Lafay- 
ette by the late war, it is well to have the real story of the Lafayette in 
the American Revolution, and it does not lower Lafayette’s fame. In the 
French Revolution, Lafayette’s name is always mentioned but most 
Americans do not know very much of him in his enthusiasm for liberty 
yet moderateness in action. As for the Revolution of 1830 Lafayette’s 
share is new to most in this country. It is his visit here in 1824 that 
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almost every county history mentions and tradition recalls. Other events, 
minor in relation, are related with interest, for instance, Lafayette’s 
desire to free the slaves, his efforts to relieve the Protestants of their 
burdens, the events of The Terror, and Lafayette’s imprisonment at 
Olmutz. 

Aveustus H. SHEARER 


Economic Bases of Disunion in South Carolina. By John G. Van Deusen. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. 360 pp. Map. $6.) 
Calhoun and the South Carolina Nullification Movement. By Frederic 
Bancroft. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. vi +- 199 pp. 

$2.) 

In these two books we have examples of two of the numerous but speci- 
fie ‘‘brands’’ of history ; economic factors are always in the forefront in 
one, while in the other personality factors dominate. 

In Mr. Van Deusen’s book we find, in the main, a rethreshing of old 
straw, without a great deal of new grain which had been missed in pre- 
vious threshings. Even so, the job was worth doing for the sake of giving 
us in one volume a discussion of a considerable number of economic 
factors of the ante-bellum (Civil War) period, which, though previously 
worked out by various individuals, have suffered the fate described some- 
what appropriately by some wag who said that, all too frequently, the 
writing of doctoral dissertations and many other monographic studies 
consists in ‘‘digging material out of inaccessible places only to bury it in 
other inaccessible places.’’ The author makes no reference to some of 
these previous studies, which, though buried in inaccessible places, 
should have been found, because it is the duty of a specialist to find them. 
Some of these previous studies, not buried so deeply, he found and used, 
but in the main he did his own grubbing in source material which is still 
source material, even though worked over previously by others. 

The first chapter, ‘‘Economice Aspect of Nullification,’’ has little that 
is new, and this consists mainly of new samples of local pronouncements, 
similar to those given as examples in other accounts. ‘‘The Fight for 
Free Trade: 1834-1860’’ is an excellent account of tariff history, but 
mainly the old story with a few new quotations not found in other 
secondary works, though similar to other quotations cited by other 
authors as typical. Some originality is shown in ‘‘ Calculating the Value 
of the Union’’ wherein the author answers the points made in a pamphlet 
written by ‘‘A Citizen of Virginia’’ (Muscoe R. H. Garnett), published 
by the Southern Rights Association of Charleston in 1850; this chapter 
deals mainly with the internal improvements issue. In ‘‘Bank and Sub- 
treasury’’ one again finds some valuable material reénforcing facts and 
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points of view previously presented by others. ‘‘Direct Trade with 
Europe’’ is very well done in a new dress. The same sort of comments 
may be made regarding ‘‘ Railroad Development,’’ ‘‘ Attempts to Diver. 
sify Industry,’’ and ‘‘ Attempts to Revive the Slave Trade.’’ The ‘‘Con. 
clusion,’’ three pages of excellent summary and comment, still leaves 
the reviewer with the old question whether economic history furnishes a 
completely satisfying account of this period. Some valuable statistics are 
presented in an appendix. 

Mr. Bancroft needs no introduction as one who, for many years, has 
been carrying on researches in the field of the economic and social history 
of the southern states in the ante-bellum period. His attractive little 
volume now before us is indeed the product of ‘‘profound study and 
mature deliberation,’’ as stated in the announcement of the publishers, 
The author has reached a point of richness and ripeness in scholarship 
which entitles his philosophizing and his interpretations to careful con- 
sideration. 

In this volume, as in the one discussed above, one finds much rethresh- 
ing of old straw, but the product is well worth the effort. ‘‘Tariff and 
Protection, 1816-28’’ is an excellent summary, by way of introduction. 
‘*South Carolina’s Opposition and Economic Condition’’ puts the tariff 
and the state’s leaders in their true positions and shows the blind spots 
of these leaders. ‘‘ Early Leaders in Nullification’’ continues the excellent 
characterization and evaluation of the local leaders. The following chap- 
ter is devoted to Calhoun and McDuffie, is quite severe with both of them, 
and is very well written. In ‘‘The Webster-Hayne Debate’’ the author 
emphasizes the proposition to use the revenue from the public lands for 
aiding emancipation and colonization and thus brings out more fully 
than other accounts the influence of slavery upon this debate. He also 
gives merited attention to the much neglected speech of Edward Living- 
ston and comments: ‘‘ Had historical accuracy and fair reasoning been 
the criterion, Edward Livingston’s speech would have outranked both 
Webster’s and Hayne’s.’’ In ‘‘Some Alleged Precedents for Nullifica- 
tion’’ is found a clear exposition of the view that the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions were merely party-platform propaganda, though many 
other episodes and their ensemble importance are neglected. Another 
chapter includes an excellent presentation of the nullification doctrine 
together with a critical exposition of its weaknesses, fallacies, and in- 
consistencies, and a convincing statement of the political dilemma of 
Calhoun. The next chapter contains nothing new and seems to get away 
from Calhoun. The last two chapters are excellent on Calhoun with inter- 
esting interpretations. 

Though Calhoun has always been more or less of an enigma to students 
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of American history, in this book he is clearly the villain in the plot. The 
character of Calhoun, his political astigmatism, his personal aims and am- 
bitions, the difficulties of satisfying his own constituents and of retaining 
at the same time the confidence of his national party, are set forth with 
interpretations and critical characterizations of men and measures well 
worthy of thoughtful consideration. 

For a certain brand of cigarettes it is advertised that ‘‘they satisfy.’’ 
Would that as much could be claimed for any brand of history. If eco- 
nomic history does not ‘‘satisfy’’ completely ; and if it is impossible to 
solve completely the riddle of actuating motives in most biographical 
histories; then, perhaps history is what, according to popular belief, it 
was termed by the ‘‘Sage of Dearborn’’ — ‘‘ bunk’’ — because it does not 
satisfy. 


C. S. BoucHer 


Adventures in American Diplomacy, 1896-1906. By Alfred L. P. Dennis. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1928. xii + 537 pp. $5.) 

Ten years of American diplomacy are reviewed in this volume. It be- 
gins with the Venezuela boundary case and ends with the treaty of Ports- 
mouth and the Algeciras conference. There is no convincing reason ap- 
parent for setting just these limits. The scope of the book seems to have 
grown out of the author’s interest in the period, as it was stimulated by 
his preparation of the biographical sketch of John Hay for the secre- 
taries of state series. He has used the private papers of Olney, Hay, and 
Roosevelt, and the archives of the State Department. The book, there- 
fore, presents much fresh detailed information. The arrangement of ma- 
terials is exasperating. Each chapter really consists of three parts: the 
text, the notes which contain comments and extracts from documents, and 
lastly an appendix in which are printed important extracts from docu- 
ments. These three divisions of each chapter must be read together in 
order to follow the story in full. 

Such a work is difficult to evaluate. Comparatively little research has 
been done in the field heretofore. Much of the material is exploited for the 
first time. In view of these facts the reader expects much that is new. A 
reading of the book, therefore, leaves a feeling of disappointment. There 
is a lack of rigorous analysis, of concise summaries of bulky materials, 
and of precision of statement, organization, and arrangement. The limits 
of a book review make it necessary to select only two episodes to serve as 
illustrations: the Venezuela boundary case and the Venezuela debts case. 

In the debts controversy comparatively little that is new has been 
contributed. The author has presented the American side of the problem 
in much the same light as did McElroy and James. On the British side 
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the influence of the sentiment of Anglo-American friendship and of the 
Jameson Raid is brought out more clearly than is customary. This is a 
point of real value. The author’s conclusion is that ‘‘the controversy 
ended with a decisive victory for the principal American contention. The 
decision of the arbitral tribunal, however, followed in the main the Brit- 
ish line.’’ A quite different view of the same question is taken by Cald- 
well in his Short History of the American People, I1, 402-10. His point 
is, that instead of the British surrendering to the American demand, 
Cleveland retreated and finally accepted an offer of arbitration which 
was ‘‘in all essential respects the same’’ as that ‘‘ which had been ayail- 
able all the time.’’ The reviewer accepts Caldwell’s presentation, with 
slight modifications, as valid. The problem which the British faced after 
the American note and the President’s message was two-fold: first, the 
recognition of the right of the United States to apply the Monroe Doe- 
trine to the Venezuela case, second, the demand that all the disputed 
territory be submitted to arbitration. The American victory was on the 
first point. The second point requires further analysis. While the arbitra- 
tion agreement ostensibly assumed that all the territory was subject to 
arbitration, it was followed by a qualification in the rules to be applied 
that ‘‘ Adverse holding or prescription during a period of fifty years 
shall make a good title.’’ This was approximately — but not exactly — 
what the British had contended for in refusing to submit territory within 
the Schomburgk line. When the arbitral tribunal ‘‘ followed in the main 
the British line’’ that body was merely applying the rules laid down in 
the treaty itself. It must be recognized that the Anglo-American nego- 
tiations had come to a deadlock, and the treaty as accepted can be under- 
stood only in the light of a diplomatic formula which was advanced to 
cover up the real concession. The concession was made by the United 
States in a manner which made it appear to the Americans to be a sub- 
mission of all the territory, and to the British to be — as it really was — 
a reservation of practically the whole territory to which Great Britain 
laid positive claim. The British lost all of what they were willing to admit 
was debatable territory. 

The second Venezuela episode of 1902 as presented by the author, 
should be compared with the treatment of the same question by Hill 
(Roosevelt and the Caribbean, chap. v). Dennis’ shortcomings in the 
matter of critical analysis of his materials are only too evident. He does 
not distinguish between the two crises in the case. He sees Germany as the 
leader, which seems untenable in view of the documentary material avail- 
able. Hill’s analysis disposes effectively of Roosevelt’s letter to Thayer 
and the later versions of the story of the ultimatum to the Kaiser. The 
ultimatum story does not square with the official documents covering the 
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negotiations, yet Dennis concludes that ‘‘I do not see anything in his 
statement of facts which conflicts in any way with other printed and 
manuscript letters of the period.’’ There is a nice problem in historical 
criticism in the study of three documents printed by Dennis which he 
does not analyze critically. The first is a naval plan of November, 1902. 
The second is a letter to Henry White in 1906 in which Roosevelt told of 
an interview with the German Ambassador but states specifically that the 
conversation ‘‘was not in any way intended as a threat.’’ Later in the 
same letter he states ‘‘I do not know whether it was a case of post hoc or 
propter hoc, but immediately afterward the Kaiser made to me the prop- 
osition that I should arbitrate myself. . .’’ It may be said parenthetically 
that there are two different versions of this letter to White in print. In 
1916 in the letter to Thayer the ultimatum story is definitely formulated 
for the first time, and in speeches in 1917 Roosevelt is reported as fixing 
the time limit at ten days. Is it possible that there is no conflict in these 
documents ? 

The reviewer has no intention of being unduly severe in these criti- 
cisms, and does not overlook the substantial value of the book in the field 
which it covers. It has brought to light much new material and has con- 
tributed here and there matters of real value. Part of the field covered 
was practically uncharted. As the author suggests, ‘‘this book might 
serve as a guide to other students of the subject.’’ In the hands of a criti- 
cal reader and checked against other works on individual problems it is 
a book of real importance. No student of the period can ignore it. The 
regrettable thing is that it has fallen so far short of its possibilities. 

JAMES C. MALIN 


American Presidents: Their Individualities and Their Contributions to 
American Progress. By Thomas Francis Moran. (2nd ed., New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1928. xii + 318 pp. Portraits. $2.50.) 

The ‘‘ Also Rans’’: Great Men Who Missed Making the Presidential Goal. 

sy Don C. Seitz. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1928. 
xxiv + 356 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

The publication of these two books was undoubtedly prompted by the 
approach of another presidential election. They are written for the gen- 
eral publie rather than for the special student; but they deal with a 
subject of vital concern to all Americans. They are attempts at an analy- 
sis of the suecesses and failures of democracy and are written by authors 
who realize the importance of presenting their material in an attractive 
manner. Their training and experience has caused each to approach his 
subject from a somewhat different angle. As a student and a teacher, 
Professor Moran is primarily concerned with the personality and con- 
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tributions of those of our leaders who have succeded in reaching the 
highest office at the disposal of the American electorate ; while Mr. Seitz, 
as a journalist, has attempted the more intricate and yet more fascinat- 
ing task of trying to explain why certain men failed to arouse the public 
to an appreciation of their value. If Mr. Seitz has written in a more 
entertaining fashion than Mr. Moran, there is no reflection implied upon 
the style of the latter. Both have written books that are above the aver. 
age of the ephemeral literature with which the reading public is generally 
deluged upon the eve of an election; but both in striving to generalize 
have laid themselves open to criticism. Professor Moran in writing for the 
‘‘Parlor Club’’ of Lafayette, Indiana, has produced a volume whose 
conventional tone was well adapted to such an environment; while Mr. 
Seitz, probably freed from the restraints of editorial supervision, has 
given freer reign to his personal opinions. 

Professor Moran’s work is a collection of colorful character sketches 
of our various presidents, from Washington to Coolidge, with special 
chapters on why great men are so rarely chosen for this office and on the 
ethics of presidential campaigns. He is unable to describe the essential 
attributes of a typical president of the United States; but he believes 
that the voter wants firmness, common sense, and honesty in a chief ex- 
ecutive. He is convinced that the quest for the ‘‘typical President would 
in all probability prove fruitless as far as immediate results are con- 
cerned’’; but that the study of the personal traits and individual char- 
acteristics of our chief executives are of value. He is impressed ‘‘with 
the great variety of the personalities and abilities of the American Pres- 
idents’’; and he is justifiably unsympathetic with those who try flippant- 
ly to disparage their achievements by magnifying their human frailties. 
He recounts the weaknesses of those conspicuous public men who failed 
to reach the presidency and concludes that availability most frequently 
has been the determining factor in their rejection. Although he sees 
progress in the methods and devices used in presidential campaigns, he 
suggests that there is still room for improvement. Politicians are primar- 
ily interested in selecting winning candidates but the public is deeply 
concerned about the ability of a man should he be elected to office. As a 
synthesis of our information upon past and present politics the reader 
who wishes to be reassured that the American electorate has usually 
exercised its power with discrimination will find many comforting state- 
ments in this book. 

On the other hand, Mr. Seitz is prone to be more iconoclastic. Few of 
those elected to the highest office have measured up to his standard of 
the perfect executive. Washington’s fame was not enhanced, according 
to Mr. Seitz, by his administration. John Adams never approached the 
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ideal. Thomas Jefferson was a doctrinaire intent upon enforcing his 
views upon the public; while Monroe’s reputation is based upon a doc- 
trine that has caused us much trouble. John Quincy Adams’ administra- 
tion was one of ‘‘discord and turmoil.’’ Jackson’s administration ‘‘ was 
a battle, not a government’’; and from Van Buren to Lincoln we had 
nonentities in the presidential chair. ‘‘ Lincoln was a consummate poli- 
tician’’ and the ‘‘North won [the Civil War], not the Government.’’ 
Grant was a misfit; but Hayes gave us a ‘“‘truly honorable and proper 
administration.’’ Garfield was an unknown quantity; but Arthur was a 
‘‘good President.’’ Cleveland ‘‘went beyond the province of his office’’ ; 
but Benjamin Harrison ‘‘came near to being a model President. . . Rated 
by the requirements he stands nearly one hundred per cent to the good.’’ 
The impetuous Teddy wore us out, ‘‘destroyed political opposition and 
made polities too one-sided to be interesting.’’ Taft was a stop-gap; and 
Wilson ‘‘belied the name of Democrat.’’ Harding was a good fellow and 
the ‘‘close, canny and careful’’ Coolidge ‘‘satisfied the country as none 
of his predecessors were able to do.’’ In contrast to these ex-cathedra 
judgments, Professor Moran’s character analyses offer an excellent anti- 
dote. 

Against this array of successful candidates, Mr. Seitz has listed eigh- 
teen figures, ranging from Burr to Bryan, who failed to secure enough 
votes to be elected. Their defeat, he ascribes to accidents, rivalries, and 
political intrigue. Of the defeated candidates Mr. Seitz believes that Clay 
and Webster surely deserved the office, and Seward and Douglas had 
justifiable claims. The sketches of most of these ‘‘ Also Rans’’ are enter- 
taining but not illuminating. They are encyclopedic in their biographical 
material and journalistic in their interpretation. 

ReainaLp C. McGrANE 


Eighteenth Century Documents Relating to the Royal Forests, the Sher- 
ifs, and Smuggling. Edited by Arthur Lyon Cross. University of 
Michigan Publications: History and Political Science, Vol. VII, 
(Ann Arbor: The William L. Clements Library, 1928. xvii + 328 
pp. Illustrations. $3.) 

This volume serves as a sample of the mass of historical material ac- 
quired by the Clements Library in the Shelburne Papers. Shelburne’s 
insatiable thirst for all information that might bear on public affairs, his 
collections of reports, copies of documents, ete., have become familiar 
to students of eighteenth century history. Professor Cross edits, with an 
introduction all too brief, a very few documents selected from these 
riches. 


As the title of the volume would indicate, the selected documents con- 
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cern the royal forests, sheriffs, and smuggling; they consist mainly of 
reports and minutes of the latter part of the eighteenth century. Some of 
them go back to earlier dates. 

The documents in the first two groups portray in interesting fashion 
the way in which outworn forms and customs survive in England for 
centuries. They illustrate the final decay of the great forest system 
originated seven centuries before by the Norman kings and the archaic 
survivals in the office of the sheriffs that in the middle ages had supplied 
English kings with the greater part of their revenues. Official attention 
was drawn to the wreck of the royal forest system because of the increas- 
ing difficulty of securing an adequate supply of oak timber for the royal 
navy, and the possibility that, properly managed, the royal forests might 
become an important source of supply. Shelburne was interested in the 
sheriffs’ office because he believed that with proper administration a fair 
amount of revenue might still be derived from outworn customs. 

The documents in smuggling belong to a different class. They illustrate 
in graphic fashion that if the American colonists were guilty of the 
wholesale smuggling for which American historians have lately been 
inclined to scold them they were, after all, merely copying their British 
brethren. When (p. 255) a British official could declare of the custom 
officers ‘‘they are not sufficiently numerous nor resolute to resist the large 
Bodies of armed Smuglers that infest the Country — Nor co*. they be 
encreased so as to render effectual Service unless one half of the Inhab- 
itants co". be hired to watch the other... .’’ colonial smuggling seems 
bloodless and tame in comparison. Everywhere these documents bear 
testimony to the fact that the British customs administration was openly 
defied. Conway actually proposed a series of watch towers along the 
coast with a line of dragoons behind them to repel the smugglers. 

All in all, the volume is a welcome addition to our available materials 
on the history of England in the eighteenth century. It is to be hoped 
successive volumes will give us additional light on the subject from the 
same source. 


THEODORE CALVIN PEASE 


Forty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1924-1925, (Washing- 
ton: United States Government Printing Office, 1928. viii + 900 pp. 
Illustrations. $2.75.) 

The papers presented in this volume deal exclusively with the culture 
of the Indian tribes which formerly occupied the southeastern section 
of the United States. The first and most extensive of these, by Dr. John 
R. Swanton, treats of the ‘‘Social Organization and Social Usages of the 
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Indians of the Creek Confederacy.’’ The materials upon which this work 
is based were obtained principally from the accounts of such early writ- 
ers as Adair, Hawkins, Bartram, Swan, and others; some of the in- 
formation presented was obtained directly from the Creeks now living 
in Oklahoma. The method of presentation is discursive, the information 
upon which conclusions are based being set forth at length and in detail. 
The inaccuracy of generalized statements is avoided by this method, but 
the result is a work which only the specialist could read with sustained 
interest. Despite this fact — which is doubtless not a subject for criticism 
in the ease of such a treatise — the reviewer, with the eye of an historian 
interested primarily in the contacts between the whites and the natives, 
has found many important points developed. 

For example, it had never been clear why the Indians, with their rep- 
utation for personal courage, should so frequently have retreated before 
inferior numbers after a slight engagement. Dr. Swanton’s discussion of 
Creek warfare or ‘‘institutional killing,’’ as he aptly terms it, not only 
clarifies this matter, but throws light on many related questions which 
must occur to the student of early southwestern history. There are also 
interesting suggestions as to the effect of the white man’s civilization 
upon the native. It is stated that, in primitive times, in spite cf the in- 
tense excitement connected with the ball games of the Indians, the players 
on opposing sides never manifested the slightest ill-feeling toward each 


other, whereas in recent times, general fights are not uncommon on such 
oceasions. A vivid idea of Creek character and customs will reward the 
careful reader of the work. 


The second paper in the volume, also by Dr. Swanton, deals with the 
‘Religious Beliefs and Medical Practices of the Creek Indians.’’ The 
treatment here is similar to that employed in the first paper. A third arti- 
cle by the same author is entitled ‘‘ Aboriginal Culture of the Southeast.’’ 
It is, in large measure, a summary of the first two treatises, though it 
deals with the southeastern Indians in general rather than with the 
Creeks in particular. It seems to the reviewer that the repetition of state- 
ment occasioned by this arrangement might have been avoided by a more 
logical disposition of the material. 

The last paper in the series, by the late William E. Myer, treats of 
“Indian Trails of the Southeast.’’ Dr. Swanton, because of the death of 
the author, prepared this work also for publication. Mr. Myer, an ama- 
teur archeologist of Tennessee, devoted the major part of his attention to 
his own state, but extended his work to include the territory east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. The principal re- 
sults of this study are embodied in two maps which are presented with 


the article. One covers the larger section, and the other is confined to 
e 
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Tennessee. The first makes no claim of finality, but purports to give the 
principal Indian trails of the area as worked out by Mr. Myer. The 
second represents an exhaustive study of Tennessee and is at least a 
close approach to a complete presentation of the Indian trails of the 
state. It will be extremely useful to any student of the early history of 
the region. 

The anthropologist will be interested in certain parts of the volume 
with which the historian is not concerned. The historian of the southern 
frontier will find in it much of interest and value. 


Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 


Studies and Records, Vol. II. (Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Historical Association, 1927. vi + 137 pp. $2.) 

In the Preface to the first volume of the series to which this little pub- 
lication belongs, Dr. Theodore Blegen, the managing editor, expresses 
its purpose to ‘‘inelude both primary and secondary materials relating 
specifically to Norwegian immigration and to the history of the Norwe- 
gian element in the United States.’’ The second volume does not fall 
short of the purpose set, nor does it deviate from the standards of sound 
scholarship that the editorial board of the Norwegian-American Histori- 
eal Association have from the beginning tried to maintain. It is, in fact, 
a very fitting publication for an organization whose work is yet in its in- 
fancy. In the first place, the variety of content indicates the wide scope 
of investigation that this comparatively small body of immigrants — and 
probably every other racial group in our country — offers to the student 
of American frontier history. In the second place, as is mentioned in the 
Preface, several of the articles not only have value as specific contribu- 
tions to Norwegian-American history, but also point the way for future 
study by eailing attention to the use that can be made of several types 
of source material, the preservation and collection of which is the most 
pressing responsibility of the Association. 

The ‘‘ America letter’’ translated and edited by Mr. Hodnefeld, is, I 
believe, a fair sample of this valuable type of material. Besides throwing 
some light on the conditions met by the immigrant and his continued 
connection with his mother country, the letter shows the writer to be one 
of those sane, level-headed, and rather well-informed men of the common 
folk that were predominant among the Norwegian pioneers. In Professor 
Ruud’s article, ‘‘Norwegian Emigrant Songs,’’ our attention is directed 
to a less-known but fully as fascinating kind of contemporary writing 
on immigration, both pro and con, mainly from the forties and fifties. 
In his introduction, Dr. Ruud has sketched the character of these songs 
and has shown what light they throw especially on the dominant motives 
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of emigration and the arguments presented against the movement. Then 
follows an interesting collection of songs rendered into English in a lit- 
eral prose translation. While this is without doubt the most practical 
way of making these songs accessible and usable, it must be remembered 
that although most of them were ‘‘not poems at all, but versified tracts of 
the times,’’ they have a certain vim and swing that enabled them to get 
across and make some emotional appeal. These qualities are naturally 
entirely lost in the lifeless flatness of this kind of rendition. Mr. Cad- 
bury’s study entitled ‘‘ Four Immigrant Shiploads of 1836 and 1837,”’ is 
a detailed list of the personnel of the bulk of the important group of Nor- 
wegian immigrants that came during these two years, prepared with the 
author’s usual eritical care and untiring devotion to his somewhat arid 
task. The basis of his work has been the ship manifests in the New York 
Custom House, and Mr. Cadbury is a pioneer in the utilization of this 
material. 

Another phase of the work that must be undertaken by students of 
Norwegian-American history is represented by Professor Laurence M. 
Larson’s article on ‘‘The Norwegian Pioneer in the Field of American 
Scholarship.’’ While much has been said about the contribution of the 
Norwegian element to American civilization, not least in connection with 
the centennial of 1925, little in the line of a scientific study of this elusive 
topic has as yet been undertaken. Few men could bring to a discussion 
of this type the direct knowledge and the sympathetic insight combined 
with the breadth of scholarship that Professor Larson possesses. His 
general evaluation of the not inconsiderable share that the citizens of 
Norwegian stock have taken in American scholarly work and the back- 
ground against which it has been done, is therefore both elucidating and 
suggestive. The attempt to demonstrate his general contentions with a list 
of specifie names could not but expose the writer to attacks for sins both 
of commission and of omission. To the reviewer some of the faults be- 
longing to the latter category seem rather flagrant. No one, however, 
admits more freely than the author that his list ‘‘cannot pretend to 
be either complete or even fairly inclusive.’’ It only remains for the 
critic to question whether the time is yet ripe for the publication of this 
kind of material. 

In his article entitled ‘‘ Norwegian Language and Literature in Amer- 
ican Universities,’’ Professor Flom presents the results of a compre- 
hensive survey of the courses in Norwegian that have been given in the 
American universities from the beginning of such studies to 1925, thus 
presenting one small, but important phase of Norwegian-American cul- 
tural history. The editors have departed from their general policy suffi- 
ciently to include in this volume a book review, feeling that ‘‘the im- 
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portance of Dr. Rohne’s recently published study of Norwegian-Ameri. 
can Lutheranism up to 1872 and the quality of Professor Stephenson’s 
review of it fully justify the space devoted to it.’’ 

Finally, the volume contains the reports of the Association with its 


expanding work and growing list of members. Karen Larsen 


Readings in American Government. By Finla Goff Crawford (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. xiv + 800 pp. $3.50.) 

Many books of readings in government seek to make available to the 
student certain source material. Naturally, the effort is to choose those 
that are deemed most important. The result has been a certain sameness 
about books of this character and a tendency to reproduce certain stock 
sources that do not add greatly to what the student will get from the 
regular lectures and the text. 

This volume, fortunately, represents a different conception. ‘‘ Each 
selection has been chosen because of its vigor, its thoroughness, and the 
freshness of its point of attack.’’ ‘‘ As far as possible, selections have been 
reprinted which show the relationship of economics, sociology, history, 
and psychology to the problems of government.’’ The chief value in the 
present volume is to be found in the numerous readings that are valuable 
not only because of their content and style, but because of the significant 
way in which they arouse modern tendencies in scientific method. Objec- 
tivity in political science is yet too young to have made possible a text- 
book written in terms of scientific generalizations from the objective data 
of politics. Consequently, a textbook written in terms of political prin- 
ciples as a whole is yet impossible. By supplementing it, however, with a 
book of readings like the present volume, in which the different types 
of modern methodology are so ably illustrated, the modern college stu- 
dent cannot escape some contact with the new method and a sense of the 
inadequacy of the older methods so recently in vogue. Very wisely the 
editor has included some of the best examples of the descriptive, com- 
parative, and historical methods, and some of the best examples of the 
new methodology available are found throughout the book. 

It is also encouraging to note the conscious effort to establish an in- 
terrelationship between politics and the other social sciences and to avoid 
the water-tight departmentalism that has too frequently prevailed. 

Whether the particular readings selected in this volume have been 
wisely made is, of course, largely a matter of personal opinion and in- 
dividual judgment. In the reviewer’s mind, however, unusual acumen 
has been exercised in this regard. A book of readings that would include 
Merriam’s, The Present State of the Study of Politics, Beard’s, Eco- 
nomic Interests of Members of the Constitutional Convention, War- 
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ren’s, Shall We Remake the Supreme Court ?, Chaffee’s, Economic Inter- 
pretation of Judges, Schumacher’s, The Direct Primary in Wisconsin, 
Goswell’s, The Voter Resigns, Rice’s, The Behavior of Legislative 
Groups: A Method of Measurement, Gulick’s, The Principles of Admin- 
istration, and Frankfurter’s, The American Judge, cannot fail to arouse 
the interest of the reader, challenge his curiosity, and intrigue him with 
the different methods of attack in the study of polities. 

There is one criticism the reviewer would like to make, and that is in 
the arrangement of subject matter. The types of article selected have 
emphasized the functional aspects of government, paying less attention 
to mere history and description, and this is splendid. The author, how- 
ever, followed the conventional arrangement, dictated by the descriptive 
method, rather than a functional arrangement, which would seem more 
logical and which would seem to carry out his purpose more effectively. 
Judicial administration, from a standpoint of function, so far as it 
involves principles of government, should be treated as a unit instead 
of being divided between the federal and state governments. The party 
system, public administration, legislative organization, procedure, and 
practice, methods of public control, would seem to be the natural divi- 
sions into which such a volume would fall, instead of treating these 
functional divisions separately under state, federal, and even local gov- 
ernment. 

In spite of this defect the book represents a real contribution to mod- 
ern teaching and ought to prove of great value in directing classroom dis- 
cussion and study along more scientific and functional lines. It should 
be weleomed by every teacher of government. Mechanically, the book 
is a delight, and it contains an excellent index. 

ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


England, a History of British Progress from the Early Ages to the 
Present Day. By Cyril E. Robinson. (New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, 1928. xiv + 892 pp. Illustrations and maps. $5.) 

Mr. Robinson is master of an interesting style and has written an in- 
teresting story of English history caleulated to inflame the patriotism 
of English youth. He emphasizes military events, though hardly from 
the standpoint of military science. Six of his first forty-five pages are 
devoted to the battle of Hastings. Interspersed in his narrative are in- 
teresting sketches of the life and manners of various periods. He is 
sometimes inaccurate in details; occasionally he displays marked bias. 

His chapters on the World War and its causes are of 1914-17 vintage. 

The book is well illustrated. 


THEODORE CALVIN PEASE 
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‘“‘Are not the female sex, who ought to be adorned with modesty, and 
clothed with a meek and quiet spirit, continually looking after and 
bowing to some new fashion or other; spending their precious time in 
fitting and dressing off the poor body, in order, as they may think, to 
look amiable in the eyes of others? Are they not going from house to 
house, and from one sumptuous table to another, eating and drinking, 
and too much spending their precious time in fulfilling the lustful de. 
sires of the flesh? And when they walk out into the streets, their dress 
and address is such as would astonish a humble mind to behold; for they 
appear to aim at such grandeur as if the earth, the Lord’s footstool, was 
searcely fit for them to tread upon.”’ 


‘‘T know that the great voleano at Washington, aroused and directed 
by the evil spirit that reigns there, is belching forth the lava of political 
corruption in a current broad and deep, which is sweeping with fright- 
ful velocity over the whole length and breadth of the land, bidding fair 
to leave unscathed no green spot of living thing; while on its bosom 
are riding, like demons on the waves of hell, the imps of that evil spirit, 
and fiendishly taunting all those who dare resist its destroying course 
with the hopelessness of their effort.’’ 


‘Oh, Lord, there is great wickedness and much drunkenness in our 
young and rising towns. Therefore, O Lord, we crave Thy blessing. 
Now Milwaukee, just sprung up, is bad: Chicago, another mushroom, is 
worse. Yet do Thou, Lord, bless and improve them. Then there is Mich- 
igan City, a place of sand and whiskey, and LaPorte of mud and wick- 
edness; and indeed they need Thy blessing. And there is South Bend, 
and also Niles, which think themselves righteous, but are full of rum- 
holes and rottenness. Lord, they need Thy blessing. . . And lastly, then, 
dear, good Lord, even bless Constantine, where Governor Barry sells 
whiskey at three cents a glass! Amen.’’ 


The foregoing random notes on the good old times are assembled for 
the edification, in particular, of those of our readers who are in the habit 
of viewing with alarm the works and tendencies of the present genera- 
tion. The first selection is from James Moore’s ‘‘Lamentation for Penn- 
sylvania,’’ uttered on March 4, 1780. The second is from Assemblyman 
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Abraham Lincoln’s philippie on Democratic party corruption delivered 
in December, 1839. The third is from a prayer by Elder Littlejohn of 
Constantine, Michigan, in 1850. The moral to be derived from all three 
would seem to be that whether in matters of women’s dress, national 
political corruption, or strong drink, conditions today are not as bad as 
they sometimes seem. 


Recipe for making history popular — induce men like Henry Ford 
and Thomas A. Edison to turn attention to it. Several years ago it fell 
to the writer’s lot to arrange with Mr. Cameron of the Ford organiza- 
tion for a tour of the Ford plants at River Rouge and Dearborn by 
members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, then in ses- 
sion at Detroit. Some of our readers will no doubt recall the occasion, 
which was graced by the presence of Mr. Ford in person. The writer 
recalls that when the details of the visit were being arranged with Mr. 
Cameron, he was distinctly apologetic over the state of the museum 
objects then being assembled, which were not as yet in condition for 
public exhibition. In the years that have intervened the work of collect- 
ing has gone steadily forward, being prosecuted on a seale which has had 
no exemplar, hitherto, in the upbuilding of an American museum. The 
point has at length been reached where the outlines of Mr. Ford’s far- 
reaching project can be unfolded to the public, although much yet re- 
mains to be done before the enterprise is brought to a state of approxi- 
mate completion. In September, 1928, Thomas A. Edison came to Dear- 
born to figure in the cornerstone-laying proceedings. Original in this, as 
in all things else, Mr. Ford’s idea of a cornerstone revealed itself as a 
sizeable cake of fresh cement, across which Mr. Edison first walked, then 
traced in one corner his signature, and into which finally he thrust deeply 
the spade which Luther Burbank made famous — footprints, signature, 
and spade to remain on permanent exhibition as long as the museum 
itself shall endure. 

These doings, together with others which we have not space to relate, 
easily made the front page of the daily papers, as well as the news sheet 
of the silver screen, displacing for the moment the usual recital of do- 
mestie scandal and the activities of stickup artists, Mr. Ford’s collection, 
we are told, is to inelude ‘‘everything from a pewter spoon to a railroad 
locomotive,’’ and its controlling purpose is ‘‘to excite in the imagination 
of young America a proper regard and respect for a national and his- 
toric background,’’ and ‘‘to remind them that the greatest nation in the 
world was eradled in simplicity and reared to gianthood on privation, 
toil, inventive genius, and creative personality.’’ 

The museum is to be housed in a series of buildings (in part, the build- 
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ings themselves will be the museum) on a site 125 acres in extent. There 
will be ‘‘houses, stores, halls, workshops, transportation, lighting and 
everything else’’ of a sort to harmonize with the particular era chosen 
for depiction, and even the garb of the attendants and the duties with 
which they busy themselves will be so ordered as to assist in reflecting 
the life of the period in question. 

In due time more adequate (and perhaps more accurate) accounts of 
the project than this brief comment will be given out. It is our present 
purpose merely to advert to the unique character and vast scale of the 
enterprise. Will Mr. Ford, turned museum builder, win in this field re- 
nown comparable to that which has so long been his in the realm of trans. 
portation? Whatever the answer may finally prove to be, it is curious to 
reflect that the man who is advertised far and wide as the originator of 
the saying, ‘‘history is bunk,’’ is devoting more valuable energy and 
probably more money to the development of historical enterprises than 
anyone else in America. 


Many a flower is born to blush unseen, and many a priceless histori- 
cal document gathers dust and decay in attic trunk or band-box. All too 
rarely historical treasure and the eye of appreciative observer come into 
contact, and dust, decay, and indifference take their simultaneous flight. 
More often the desired contact is not made, and the treasure continues 
its forgotten slumber, sooner or later to meet with accidental or pur- 
poseful destruction. 

These remarks are prompted by two articles in the October issue of the 
Missouri Historical Review. One (‘‘Letters of a Young Surveyor, 1828- 
1829’’) presents an interesting group of letters of one who helped sur- 
vey the western portion of the great National Road. The original letters, 
now first printed, were rescued from the attic of their author’s Maryland 
birthplace, where they had ‘‘apparently lain untouched during the cen- 
tury which has elapsed since they were written.’’ The other article 
(‘‘Extracts from War-Time Letters, 1861-1864’’), of more recent origin, 
consists of letters ‘‘recently found in a forgotten trunk at LeMore, Cali- 
fornia.’’ 

Thus two important witnesses of a time now past have been preserved 
for the enjoyment of posterity by the fortunate conjunction of chance 
and a discerning editorial eye. A year or two ago, in a London, Ontario, 
home, the writer was permitted to examine an attic trunk wherein had 
reposed an important collection of family papers running back a century 
and a half. Included were a number of interesting documents pertaining 
to eighteenth-century Detroit, and these are now a possession of the 
Burton Historical Collection. The great bulk of the contents of the trunk 
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has gone to the University of Western Ontario, their most appropriate 
resting place. 

The thrills which attend the exploration of such a treasure-house can 
be understood only by those who have undergone the experience of long 
and patient questing crowned (occasionally) by a successful issue. Search 
of our London trunk disclosed, for example, notes of a survey of Lake 
Erie made by the British naval officer whose memory is preserved in the 
naming of Bayfield County, Wisconsin. No less thrilling, momentarily, 
was the discovery of a portion of a human skull. Although the owner of 
the attic had never herself examined the trunk, family tradition sup- 
plied an identification ; it was the dismantled cranium of the wretch who 
first went to his doom on a London gallows. 

One who busies himself with historical collecting might fill many pages 
with stories such as the foregoing. If all the attics of America could be 
made to disgorge their treasures, even the enormous resources of Henry 
Ford’s museum would be taxed to house them. The pity of it is that this 
result eannot by some magic process be realized, and thereby the records 
now lost be put to the use of the present and succeeding generations of 
students. 


The first and only dress worn by this Review was discarded after four- 
teen years of useful service in favor of the garment which now adorns it. 
The new design is somewhat unusual for periodicals of the type to which 


the Review belongs; it is intended to express symbolically the ideal for 
whose promotion the Review exists. If one may judge by the comments 
addressed to the Editor, the new dress finds favor with our readers. 
Their attitude finds reflection in the expressions which follow: * 


“‘T like very much the new dress you have clothed the Review in... 
I am not one of those who think that history should be clothed in un- 
attractive garb before it can be considered respectable.’’ — E. Merton 
Coulter. 

‘‘The lively cover of the Mississtpp1 VALLEY HistoricaL Review for 
June is much admired and appreciated here. . .’”— Christopher B. 
Coleman. 

“*T like the new cover.’ — Benjamin F. Shambaugh. 

‘“T congratulate you on the cover of the current number of the Re- 
view. . .”’— Charles H. Rammelkamp. 

‘The June number of the Review has just reached me. May I say a 
— of compliment to its fascinating new dress?’’— George R. 
-oage. 


1 No unfavorable comments have been received. 
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‘“‘The June Review has come to hand and I find the cover very in. 
triguing. . .’’ —R. S. Cotterill. 

‘‘T have meant to write and congratulate you on the new cover of 
the Review. It is very captivating, especially to those of us who are 
somewhat insane over maps.’’ — John C. Parish. 

‘‘The magazine in its new cover is, I think, much more attrae. 
tive. . .’’— Beverley W. Bond Jr. 

‘*T congratulate you on the new make-up of the Review. The cover 
is artistic and charming.’’ — Thomas P. Abernethy. 


The Minnesota Historical Society has acquired recently photostatic 
copies of about a thousand letters and other documents among the papers ° 
of the American Fur Company in the possession of the New York His. 
torical Society. These relate to the Minnesota region in the period from 
1838 to 1842. With this installment the society’s file of photostatie re- 
productions of Minnesota items in these papers is made practically 
complete through the year 1842. Another group of photostats recently 
acquired, a hundred more or less in number, consists of letters and re- 
ports of Minnesota interest among the archives of the War Department. 
These contain valuable matter on Indian relations, the fur trade, and 
government explorations, and afford a wealth of detail for the period 
from 1818 to 1834. 


A copy of a diary kept by Caroline Phelps, wife of the noted fur trad- 
er, William Phelps, has been presented to the State Historical Society 
of Iowa. The diary covers the experiences of Mrs. Phelps on the lowa 
frontier from 1830 to 1840. 


In commemoration of the visit of Herbert Hoover to his birthplace at 
West Branch the State Historical Society of Iowa devoted one issue of 
The Palimpsest to articles dealing with this interesting Quaker commun- 
ity. The story of the coming of the Quakers to this part of Iowa, the 
John Brown episode, the story of Secattergood Seminary, and an ae- 
count of Herbert Hoover’s boyhood are included in this number. 


On September 1, 1928, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson entered upon the 
duties of his new appointment as chief of the Manuscripts Division, Li- 
brary of Congress. His predecessors in this office have been able and dis- 
tinguished men, and to them the world of historical scholarship is deeply 
indebted. To foretell that Dr. Jameson will confer added distinction upon 
the position requires no gift of prophecy. 


Dr. Arthur P. Whitaker, formerly of Florida State College for Women, 
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in Tallahassee, has been appointed associate professor of American his- 
tory at Western Reserve University, in Cleveland. 


Dr. Rolf Johannesen, who served as acting professor of history at 
Indiana University during the past year, has become head of the depart- 
ment of history at the State College for Women in Columbus, Mississippi. 


Dr. William T. Morgan of Indiana University has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor of history. 


Dr. Theodore C. Blegen of the University of Minnesota and the Min- 
nesota Historical Society is spending the current year in Norway on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship, studying the backgrounds of Norwegian immi- 
eration to America. His position at the Historical Society is being filled 
by Verne E. Chatelain of Peru State Teachers’ College, Peru, Nebraska, 
who has leave of absence from that institution. 


Professor R. S. Cotterill, formerly head of the history department at 
the University of Louisville, and a member of the editorial board of this 
Review, has been appointed professor of history at the Florida State 
College for Women. 


Professor Frank H. Hodder of Kansas University is spending the eur- 
rent academic year as a teacher at Cornell University. His place at Kan- 
sas is being filled temporarily by Dr. Annie Abel-Henderson. 


At the University of Colorado Professor C. B. Goodykoontz has been 
serving during the autumn quarter as acting dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, taking the place of Dean F. B. R. Hellems, who is fune- 
tioning as acting president of the University. 


The Missouri Historical Society has acquired an important collection 
of autograph letters of Samuel L. Clemens, together with forty-seven let- 
ters about him written by distinguished men of America and Europe. 
The same institution has recently received a journal kept by an officer 
of the American Revolution while on military duty from 1778 to 1782. 

The Society, which is the permanent custodian of the Colonel Lind- 
bergh trophies, has issued an illustrated booklet describing them. Pe- 
rusal of its pages impresses one anew with a sense of the amazing position 
which this young American holds in the esteem of mankind. 


In Columbus, construction of the new wing of the Archaeological and 
Historical Society’s beautiful building is progressing rapidly. It is in- 
tended chiefly to accommodate the Society’s library, which has grown 
rapidly in recent years, particularly in the newspaper and the manu- 
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scripts divisions. Certain departments of the state government are ar. 
ranging to transfer manuscripts from their custody to that of the Sp. 
ciety’s archives division. 


Professor Thomas F’, Moran, who has been for practically a third of g 
century professor of history and economics at Purdue University, died 
suddenly on October 21, 1928. Doctor Moran was a man of charming 
personality and abounding vigor, who long conferred distinction upon 
the university he served. His career as historian, political scientist, and 
author of textbooks is too well known to call for particular comment here. 


The latest volume from his pen is reviewed in the present issue of this 
REVIEW. 


President Ramsdell has appointed Professor Fred A. Shannon of Man- 
hattan, Kansas, chairman of the committee on program for the 1929 an- 
nual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association to be held 
in Vincennes, Indiana. Other members of the committee are Dr. Louise 
P. Kellogg, Madison, Wisconsin; Professor R. 8. Cotterill, Tallahassee, 
Florida; Professor Ralph P. Bieber, St. Louis; and Professor Louis M. 
Sears, Lafayette, Indiana. The committee will welcome suggestions from 
members of the Association looking to the construction of the program. 


At Wittenberg College, Professor Benjamin F. Prince, a trustee of the 


Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury and a teacher at Wittenberg for over half a century, has retired 
from active service. Dr. A. T. Volwiler has taken his place as head of the 
department of history. Dr. Benjamin H. Pershing has been appointed 
associate professor; Dr. William Gotwald has been given the rank of 
assistant professor ; and Harvey De Weerd, a candidate for the doctorate 
at Michigan, has also been appointed as assistant professor. 
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Railroads’’) is professor of history at the Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan. His present offering is one of three papers 
read before the joint session of the American and the Mississippi Valley 
Historical associations in Washington, December 29, 1927, on the general 
subject, ‘‘A Revaluation of the Period before the Civil War.”’ 


LeRoy R. Hafen (‘‘Thomas Fitzpatrick and the First Indian Agency 
of the Upper Platte and Arkansas’’) is historian and curator of the State 
Historical and Natural History Society of Colorado. 


Wm. Allen Pusey (‘‘The Location of Martin’s Station’’) is a well 
known physician of Chicago, one of whose avocations is the study of 
American history. 
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Oliver M. Dickerson is professor of history and political science at the 
Colorado State Teachers College in Greeley, and a member of the edi- 
torial board of this Review. William W. Sweet is professor of the history 
of Christianity at the University of Chicago. Lawrence J. Burpee is sec- 
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ernethy is associate professor of history at the University of Alabama. 
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Illinois. Oliver Lyman Spaulding Jr. is a colonel in the U. S. army, with 
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known to historians as biographer of Abraham Lincoln. His activities jn 
other fields of effort are numerous and diverse. Augustus H. Shearer js 
librarian of the Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, and a former member of 
the editorial board of this Review. C. 8S. Boucher is professor of Ameri- 
can history and dean of the College of Arts, Literature, and Science at 
the University of Chicago. James C. Malin is associate professor of his- 
tory at Kansas University. Reginald C. McGrane is professor of history 
at the University of Cincinnati. Theodore C. Pease is professor of Amer- 
ican history at the University of Illinois and editor of the Illinois Histori- 
cal Collections. Karen Larsen is professor of history at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. Arnold B. Hall is president of the University of Ore- 


gon. 
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